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(Ll)c (Tobacco-iMcc. 


In the course of his development from barbarism 
to civilization, man is supposed to have lost the pro¬ 
tection of the monitory instincts which for his special 
purpose would seem to be often better guides than 
reason. It would be more correct to say that we 
have lost the key to the language of their monitions. 
A large number of warning instincts appeal to our 
senses as urgently as to the senses of our dumb fel¬ 
low-creatures, but the bias of perverse educational 
influences has brought us to consider it unimportant, 
or even reprehensible, to heed such warnings. 

That truth is most strikingly illustrated in the in¬ 
cipient phases of the tobacco-habit. The milder al¬ 
coholic beverages are often disguised by flavor that 
deceive the judgment of the palate, and thus help to 
smooth the way to the pitfalls of an insidious habit; 
while tobacco, in all its forms, is so shockingly naus¬ 
eous to any but a habitue that the disgust of the first 
attempt is apt to impress itself indelibly upon the 
memory of its victims. But, “ Whatever is natural is 
wrong,” is the key-note of the incantations which for 
so many centuries have contrived to lure the human^ 
race from their allegiance to their all-mother earth. 
We have been urged to renounce the pursuit of 
earthly happiness. We have been taught to despise 
the body as an enemy of the soul. We have been 
admonished to repel the angel of joy, and welcome 
the night-hag of sorrow. We have been instructed 
to suspect the competence of our natural intuitions. 
Fresh tree-fruit, cold spring-water, and palatable food 
were for ages made the scape-goats of our manifold 


sins against nature, while the wholesomeness of viru¬ 
lent drugs was supposed to be jjroportioned to the 
degree of their nauseousness, and even in midsummer 
the foul fumes of an unventilated bedroom were con¬ 
sidered preferable to the balm of the cool night-air. 

The disciples of such doctrines found no difficulty 
in reconciling their physical conscience to the stench 
of tobacco-smoke. In the parks of any large city, 
infant vagabonds may be seen to fill their knee-breech 
pockets with old cigar-stumps, strike a match behinxl 
a convenient tree, and ten minutes after pay the pen¬ 
alty in a retching-fit that threatens to jerk their shoul¬ 
ders out of their sockets. Why should they heed 
that warning? Castor-oil and Glauber’s-salt, they re¬ 
member, are equally nauseous, and are said to be so 
wholesome. Fresh night-air is sweet, and so danger¬ 
ous. Shocking things are salutary ; so, never mind. 
Try another stump, and it will do you good, by and 
by. 1‘hose dandies and rich merchants must surely 
have a reason for liking tobacco. Learned profes¬ 
sors, too, smoke it, and their judgment ought to be 
more reliable than the instinct of a poor boy. Light 
another stump! 

The infatuation of the first European tobacco- 
smokers was regarded as a mania, if not something 
worse ; for it is on record that the relatives of Cath¬ 
arine de^ Medici ascribed her fondness for the fumes 
of the transatlantic weed to a penchant for magic and 
poison-mongery. Sultan Amurah IV. refused the 
terms of a speculator who offered an enormous sum 
for the privilege of selling tobacco in the harbors of 
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Asia Minor, and for half a century the Turkish offi¬ 
cials enforced the law which sentenced a smoker to 
having his pipe thrust crosswise through his nose, 
probably as an emblematic punishment for his sins in 
offending the noses of his fellow-men. In Novgorod, 
Russia, as late as 1623, a party of smokers were 
caught in flagranti^ and by order of the magistrate, 
were forced to srvallow a bag-full of the weed, after 
having their pipes broken over their heads. Pope 
Innocent XL. refused to sanction the promotion of 
any priest who had acquired the fdthy habit, which 
King James I., in his “ Counterbla.st to Tobacco,*’ de¬ 
scribes as a custom loathsome to the eye, hateful to 
the nose, harmfid to the brain, dangerous to the lungs, 
and in its black, stinking fumes nearest resembling 
the horrible Stygian smoke of the pit that is bottom¬ 
less.*’ A Swedish chancellor did not hesitate to de¬ 
nounce tobacco-smoking as a “ crime against nat¬ 
ure.” 

But in an age of anti-naturalism, such arguments 
failed to answer their purpose, and before the end of 
the seventeenth century the ej)idemic had spread 
from Portugal and Ireland to the coast of Coromandel, 
and tol)acco fumes filled the study of scholars and the 
banquet-halls of princes, as well as the cabins of the 
Spanish villagers, who seem to have been the first to 
devote their scant farm-lands to the culture of the 
noisome weed. ’I’he vice which forces innocent neigh¬ 
bors to share the burden of its penalty, spread even to 
the homes of Christian clergymen ; nay, the courtiers, 
of that same queen who at first had incurred the sus¬ 
picion of poison-monger}*, soon vied in aping her ma¬ 
nia, and tobacco was cultivated in aristocratic fiower- 
gardens as the htrbe-dc-la-Rcinc — “ the Queen’s herb.” 
In the course of the last two centuries, the total con¬ 
sumption of tobacco has increased from less than six 
million to considerably more than two hundred mil¬ 
lion pounds a year. 

After the establishment of any wide-spread custom 
or dogma, there is never a lack of sophists to demon¬ 
strate its scientific propriety. As early as 1560, Ni- 
colo Menardes published an elaborate treatise to prove 
the medicinal virtue of tobacco-smoking. French 
and German savants were at no loss to devise argu¬ 
ments in defence of a habit they found it inconvenient 
to renounce. Even Dr. Richardson, in his able pam¬ 
phlet, “ For and Against Tobacco,” informs his readers 
that tobacco-smoking may be conducive to the phys¬ 
ical 'well-being of the individual, provided he cannot 
supply himself with sufficient nourishing food to sup¬ 
ply the daily tear and wear of the muscular and ner¬ 
vous system ! ” 

The objections to the acceptance of such sophisms 


have, however, gradually assumed the form of an em¬ 
phatic protest, and time, as usual, has confirmed the 
first verdict of instinct. Centuries before chemistry 
demonstrated the agricultural value of moisture-laden 
forest-air, the instinctive love of green woods pro¬ 
tested against the havoc of the land-blighting ax. After 
a millennium of sorrow-worship and denunciation of 
social pleasures, science has come to the conclusion 
that, morally and physically, the lack of cheerful recre¬ 
ations is the chief bane of modern life, and that, after 
all, our grim-visaged grandfathers might have learned 
a lesson from the instincts of their joy-loving chil¬ 
dren. 'Fhree centuries ago the least attention to the 
warnings of those instincts might have anticipated the 
verdict of our ablest physiologists, that the tobacco- 
habit, in all its forms, is a vice undermining the phys¬ 
ical and mental health of its victims. James I. was 
not mistaken in describing the poison-weed-habit as 
“dangerous to the kings.” Consumption has enor¬ 
mously and unmistakably increased since the atmos¬ 
phere of our dwelling houses began to be tainted with 
vapors saturated with the essence of such virulent 
poisons as nicoiia,hyilrocyanic acid, and that empyreu- 
inalic oil, of which a single ounce would suffice to kill 
twelve persons. The Osage Indians, who pass their 
lives on the open prairie and in wigwams constructed 
very much on the plan of the “ mountain-cure tents,” 
are nevertheless extremely subject to pulmonary af¬ 
fections, due chiefly, if not exclusively, to the circum¬ 
stance that their tribe is especially addicted to to¬ 
bacco-smoking, and that their families — squaws, ba¬ 
bies, and all,—have often to pass their nights in dense 
clouds of nicotine fumes. 

Tobacco is, perhaj)s, not a direct cause of cancer, 
but the germs of that dread disease are always apt to 
fasten ujjon open sores, and it is well known that the 
lovers of smoking-tobacco are very liable to the trouble 
known as “ smoker’s sore throat ” — an irritated condi¬ 
tion of the mucous membrane at the back of the throat. 
That condition favors the development of all sorts of 
respiratory disorders, and to the indirect results of the 
tobacco-habit Germany owes the loss of the noblest 
man who ever mounted a throne since the time of 
Marcus Aurelius — the loss of a prince whose survival 
would have transformetl the moral and political des¬ 
tiny of his nation. Frederick III. was a philosopher, 
as well as a hero and a philanthropi.st, and his suc¬ 
cession to the throne of Frederick the Great might 
have marked a new era in the social history of Eu¬ 
rope, if his philosophy had included the rudiments of 
a science destined to form tlie key-stone of the hygiene 
of the future, viz., the art of interpreting the monitions 
of our natural instincts. No doubt, the first cigar af- 
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fee ted the young crown-prince as it would affect the 
youngster of the humblest peasant; his sore throat, 
the first symptoms of which were noticed as early^as 
1S63, emphasized.the protest of nature again and 
again, but the expediency of explaining the signifi¬ 
cance of those protests never dawned upon the minds 
of the sages who conducted the education of a boy 
embodying the hope of a great nation, though his 
princely prerogative did not save him from the text¬ 
books of some twenty-five abstruse sciences and doc¬ 
trines. There is no taint of cancer in the family of 
the Hohenzollern, and it is a significant circumstance 
that the iron constitution of weather-hardened, but 
cigar-loving Ulysses Grant, did not protect him from 
an exactly analogous consequence of his habit. 

But it would be a mistake to suppose that the bane¬ 
ful effects of the tobacco-vice are limited to the dis¬ 
orders of the respiratory organs. Dyspepsia and 
heart-disease are very frequent complications of a 
habit which in the young stunts the development of 
the organism so unmistakably as to have attracted the 
attention even of superficial observers. The examin¬ 
ing surgeons of our army and navy rarely accei)t a 
youngster whose flaccid muscles and sallow comj)lex- 
ion bespeak the effect of nicotine, and no experienced 
physician will question the wisdom of a by-law by 
which a French educator proposes to j>urge the public 
schools t)f his country from the curse of a life-blight¬ 
ing vice: ^'Private reprimand for the first offense; 
])ublic reprimand and suspension of priv ileges for the 
second ; concilium aheundi (marching orders) for the 
third.” The weak eyes of German students are due 
to nicotine fumes considerably much more than to the 
fumes of the midnight lamp ; and I can give any cor- 
resi)ondent the address of a family of six boys, four 
of whom, in spite of paternal protest, have become 
slaves to nicotine, and have ruined their eyes “ by a 
course of study” which has in nowise affected the 
bright eye-sight of the second and the sixth brother — 
the only two who have never ceased to loathe tobacco. 

The alleged “philosophic tendency of tobacco 
smoke,” is a fiction of its victims. Equanimity, to be 
sure, is the noblest fruit of wisdom, and the tobacco- 
smoker seems to preserve his stoicism under trying 
circumstances ; but his calmness is that of lethargy 


rather than of moral strength. Tobacco and opium 
have unmanned the once heroic Moslem; tobacco 
has added laziness to the vices of the narrow-minded, 
but once anything but sluggish, Spaniards. 

But a still more preposterous error, is the idea of 
learned, and evidently honest. Dr. Richardson, that 
tobacco is “conducive to the physical well-being” of 
a man who has to stint himself in his daily meals; in 
other words, that nicotine can compensate for defi¬ 
ciency of food. All it does is to torpify the system 
into a state of callousness to the appeals of the stom¬ 
ach, as well as to the monitions of other instinct; but 
the baneful effects of disregarding those appeals are 
none the less inevitable, and we might as well suppose 
that the perils of a conflagration could be lessened by 
stopping our ears against the din of the fire-bells; 
nay, it might be very much questioned if, in the long 
run, the lelhargizing drug does not complicate and in¬ 
crease the afflictions of starvation. Alcohol-drinkers, 
too, claim that their tipple is a sort of negative food, 
and enables them to dispense with a series of meals; 
yet actual experiments have demonstrated the fact 
that a man deprived of solid food can subsist on water 
about four times longer than on beer or wine. 

A robust constitution, of course, can resist the 
effects of the nicotine-habit for a number of years, 
just as it would resist the influence of the arsenic- 
habit ; but that fact does not invalidate the conclu¬ 
sion of the late Dr. Isaac Jennings, who expresses 
a conviction that “every man is physically and intel¬ 
lectually, if not morally, somewhat the w'orse for every 
cigar he has smoked in his life.” 

By vitiating the saliva, tobacco-chewing, too, may 
become a cause of gastric disorders ; but chewing, 
with all the nastiness of its concomitants, is from a 
hygienic, and certainly from a moral, stand-point, 
perhaps after all a less unpardonable form of the dis¬ 
gusting vice. The traveler Kohl mentions a town on 
the lower Danube where the local bullies thought it 
an excellent joke to seize a stranger and force him to 
down a glass of their vile intoxicants ; but the brutal¬ 
ity of that outrage is fully equalled by the insolence 
of cigar-smokers, who invade every pleasure-resort of 
our American cities, and oblige hundreds of ladies and 
children to swallow a dose of their gaseous poison. 


(To be concluded.) 
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HEALTH OBSERVATIONS AMONG AMERICAN ABORIGINES. 

BY THE EDITOR. 



A YUMA HOUSEHOLD. 


Our purpose in wishing to study the movements of 
respiration in the Yuma women, was to be able to 
compare the movements of the chest in the process 
of breathing as observed in women who had never 
been subjected to the deforming and restraining in¬ 
fluences of civilized dress, with those of the narrow- 
waisted civilized women, who are compelled, by the 
fetters placed upon them by fashionable dress, to 
breathe in a imuiner peculiar only to themselves. The 
physiologists all tell us that men breathe in one way, 
viz., with the lower part of the chest, while women 
breathe in a different manner, that is, with the upper 
part of the chest. Believing this to be wholly an arti¬ 
ficial difference, and not we natural one, I had long de¬ 
termined to study the processes of breathing in women 
who had all their lives been permitted to breathe nat¬ 
urally. For the investigation of this, no better sub¬ 
jects could be found than the women of the Yuma 
tribe. Their dress, as we have mentioned elsewhere, 
ordinarily consists of nothmg more than a slight 
apron made of narrow strips of bark, and a bustle 
made of the same material. Not a movement of the 
body is in the slightest degree restrained by this sim¬ 
ple attire. The few who have been induced to wear 


dresses, wear simply a short skirt, as shown in the cut 
of the Yuma belle which accompanied our article, in the 
January number of the magazine, or a small wrapper 
made so loose that there is not the slightest constriction 
about the waist. As the consequence of wearing this 
dress, or undress, as it might be termed, the Yuma In¬ 
dian woman knows nothing of the special afflictions 
with which the majority of civilized women suffer more 
or less. Her liver is not squeezed in two, nor her gall 
duct obstructed until the bile hardens into gall-stones. 
The Yuma girl has a waist as large, in proportion to 
her size, as that of her brother, and can compete with 
him in severe physical labor, or in the endurance of 
hardships. 

We found, as we expected, that Yuma women breathe 
like Yuma men, and like civilized men, with the excep¬ 
tion of those few brainless fops who wear corsets and 
part their hair in the middle. But, as many of our 
readers are familiar with the observations which we have 
made upon this subject through articles which have 
appeared in the previous numbers of this journal, we 
will not dwell at further length upon this point. 

At the foot of the steep hill upon which the old 
fort is located, is spread out, as far as eye can reach, 
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a long stretch of low land, extending back a varying 
distance from the Colorado River, covered over with 
bushes and weeds and the shrubby trees which pro¬ 
duce the tnesquite bean. Over this low land, extend¬ 
ing along the Colorado River, are the scattered en¬ 
campments of the Yuma Indians, the principal one of 
which is located here at Yuma. Here the chief of 
the tribe resides. We were introduced to him, and al¬ 
though he spoke but little English, it did not take 
long to discover that he was a shrewd man, well 
disposed, and much interested in the advancement 
and improvement of his people. He wears the civ¬ 
ilized dress, including a hat, and has much influ¬ 
ence with this people, although far less, we were 
told, than the old chief that preceded him, and who 
died a few years ago at an advanced age. Pasqual, 
as he was called, is still held in great reverence by 
this people. 

From the elevated situation of the fort, we cotild 
see scattered here and there among the mesquite 
groves of the bottom-land, the rude huts inhabited 
by the Yumas. Accompanied by Sister Alphonse, an 
Indian interpreter, and our stenographer, we loaded 
ourselves and our instruments into a primitive 
one-horse vehicle, and descended to the encamp¬ 
ment. 

We found no roads of any sort, as the Yumas have 
no vehicles, neither horses; in fact, no domestic ani¬ 
mals but dogs. Our driver did not seem to be em¬ 
barrassed on this account, however, but drove straight 
along, across gullies formed by the freshets of the 
rainy season, over hummocks and logs, through muddy 
pools, twisting around among the bushes, often with one 
wheel elevated on the top of a huge hummock, and the 
other depressed in a mud hole, giving us such shakings 
and joltings that it was only with very great difficulty 
that we were able to keep ourselves on board. We 
entreated our Indian driver to go a little slower, but 
he only urged his miserable pony the hariler, and kept 
us bobbing from one side to the other in order to keep 
our balance, or to avoid the thorny branches of the 
mesquite trees, which every now and then threatened 
to brush us overboard. 

Finally we reached the house of the old chief. A 
group soon formed in front of his dwelling, which is 
almost exactly represented by the accompanying cut. 
'rhe younger wife of the chief — for he had two bet¬ 
ter-halves— was engaged in preparing the evening 
meal. The diet of the Yuma is exceedingly simple. 
He is, from force of circumstances, a vegetarian. The 
barren country in which he lives is dried up by the 
tropical sun for about ten months of the year. Rain 
rarely ever falls, excepting in August and September. 



Consequently there is no game, and the Indian sub¬ 
sists wholly upon the natural productions of the soil, 
eked •ut by the products of a scanty agriculture, con¬ 
sisting chiefly of the raising of a few potatoes, mel¬ 
ons, squashes, and pumpkins. During the rainy sea¬ 
son, the bottom-lands are inundated, whereby the soil 
becomes saturated sufficiently to produce a scanty 
crop. The Yuma Indian is nearly as much depend¬ 
ent on this annual overflow as are the Egyptian farm¬ 
ers upon the annual overflow of the Nile. The chief 
articles of food used by the Yuma Indian are corn, 
mesquite beans, the seed of certain weeds, and a few 
potatoes and pumpkins, and other vegetables which 
they are able to raise without the aid of plows, spades, 
or other agricult¬ 
ural implements. 

The corn is 
ground by the aid 
of the most j)rim- 
itive of mills, the 
metafi% which is 
represen ted in 
the accompany¬ 
ing illustration. 

The mciatc con¬ 
sists of a rough 
stone slightly hol¬ 
lowed out, upon 
which the corn, 
after having been 
soaked over night 
in water, is 
rubbed to a paste 
by the aid of a 
stone roller. Aft¬ 
er a quantity of 
corn sufficient for 


a meal has been 

VARIETIES OF THE METATE. 

ground in this 

way, it is rolled up into small cakes about as large as 
tea-biscuits, each of which is afterward flattened be¬ 
tween the hands, and by dexterous movements grad¬ 
ually formed into a thin cake nine or ten inches in 
diameter. This cake is then thrown upon a flat tin 
supported by stones and heated by hot coals placed 
underneath. To prevent its burning, the cake is 
lifted and reversed every few seconds, until it is slightly 
browned upon both sides, and is about half-cooked. 
Food prepared in this manner is called tortillas. It 
is the most common of all articles of diet among the 
Indians of Arizona and New Mexico, as well as the 
natives of Mexico and Central America. 

Another favorite dish is parched corn, or the 
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parched seeds of a plant (he name of which we were 
not able to learn. Corn or other seeds are placed in 
a vessel of some kind, held in both hands. A few live 
coals are then thrown in among the seeds, which are 
then quickly tossed into the air and caught again, and 
the operation repeated until the coals have cooled, 
when they are thrown out of the vessel and live ones 
added. Now and then the vessel is shaken so as to 
allow the parched seeds to come to the top, and they 
are brushed into another vessel, and the process of 
parching continued. The parched corn is sometimes 
ground before it is eaten. 

As we drove on, picking our way among the trees 
and bushes, we constantly came upon family camps. 


For the most part, each camp was placed apart by 
itself, and partially hidden from other camps by hum¬ 
mocks or clumps of trees. At the different camps we 
saw different culinary operations in process, it being 
nearly the time for the preparation of the evening 
meal. The Yuma, by the way, eats but twice a day, 
his meals consisting of breakfast and dinner, the lat¬ 
ter meal being eaten in the latter part of the after¬ 
noon. At one camp we noticed a small fire surrounded 
by a circular row of pumpkins, which were being 
roasted for the family dinner, and watched by an In¬ 
dian girl, who carefully turned them from time to 
time, until they were roasted on all sides. 


<To be continued.) 


SHORT TALKS ABOUT THE BODY. AND HOW TO CARE FOR IT. 

BY A DOCTOR. 

2. — iil)c irooh (Elements. 


Our foods are composed of several distinct sub¬ 
stances which are mingled together in different pro¬ 
portions in the various articles used as food. These 
substances are called food elcrnents. The food ele¬ 
ments are five in number. In order to understand the 
process of digestion, we must know something of these 
several food elements and their relation to the various 
distinct organs. 

If a portion of wheat dough is washed in a seive or 
coarse cloth under a stream of water, the water be¬ 
comes milky in appearance, and if collected and al¬ 
lowed to stand for a few hours, there will be found at 
the bottom of the containing vessel a quantity of white 
substance commonly known as starch. This is the 
most abundant of all the food elements in vegetable 
foods, particularly in grains, and in such vegetables as 
the potato, and other most edible roots. Starch is 
one of the most essential of the food elements, and 
though incapable of sustaining life when taken by 
itself, is, mingled with the other food elements, a most 
important nutrient. 

If the washing of the mass of dough is continued for 
some time, the starch will finally be wholly removed, 
and there will be left a somewhat tenacious rubber¬ 
like substance known as gluten. Commonly allied to 
gluten is the white of egg, ordinarily known as albu¬ 
men. As familiary known to us, albumen^ castincy and 
fibrine are of animal origin, but the chemist finds 
these same substances in vegetable foods. For in¬ 
stance, albumen practically identical with that found 
in the egg, is also found abundantly in oatmeal, and 
to some extent in other grains, and in the juices of 


vegetables. Albumen is soluble in water, and readily 
coagulates by the application of heat. The scum 
which forms on the surface of boiling milk, is com¬ 
posed of albumen, which is contained in the milk in 
small quantity, and is coagulated by the heat. The 
caseine which forms the curd of coagulated or sour 
milk, is also found abundantly in peas, beans, and 
other leguminous seeds. The Chinaman makes very 
satisfactory varieties of cheese from peas and beans. 
Fibrine is also present in vegetable foods. Gluten 
differs from all the rest of the elements of this class 
in that it is capable of sustaining life when taken by 
itself, distinct from all other food elements. In this 
respect it differs from every other food element. The 
various elements of this class are so closely allied we 
may for convenience classify them all under the gen¬ 
eral name of albumen. 

We have now become acquainted with two of the 
five food elements of which our food is composed. 
The third class — fats — comprises the various forms 
of oils and fats, both vegetable and animal. In veg¬ 
etable form, these are afforded abundantly in nuts, and 
in such seeds as peas and beans ; in various grains, 
such as mace and oats; and in some fruits, as the 
olive. The most common forms of animal food are 
butter, lard, and tallow. Fats are notoriously hard to 
be digested, especially free fats, a reason for which 
we shall see in our further study of this subject. But 
this is chiefly due to the fact that, as taken in our 
foods, food elements of this class are usually so mod¬ 
ified from their natural condition, or so accompanied 
with other food elements, as to counteract their di- 
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gestibility, and the digestibility of other foods which 
do not naturally exist. For example, butter is fur¬ 
nished by nature in the form of milk or cream. A 
drop of milk placed under the microscoj»e is found to 
be largely made up of minute globules of transparent 
fat. Each of these is surrounded by a thin film of 
caseine, which prevents their combining. When the 
milk is allowed to stand, these drops of fat collect 
together at the top, forming cream. By the churning 
of cream, the thin covering of each drop is burst, and 
the contents cohere, forming butter. Fat in the form 
of fine drops as furnished in milk, is called an emulsion. 
It is in this state of fine subdivision that nature sup¬ 
plies these elements in grains, nuts, fruits, and other 
natural sources. It was probably never intended by na¬ 
ture that fats should be separated from other food ele¬ 
ments and eaten in the manner in which we employ 
them, any more than that starch or gluten should be 
thus separated and used. Fats, eaten by themselves, 
are not capable of sustaining life, although, properly 
combined with other food elements, they play an im¬ 
portant part in the nutrition of the body. 

One of the most interesting of all the food elements 
is the fourth class — the sugars. We say sugars, be¬ 
cause there are a variety of sugars. That most com¬ 
monly known as sugar is properly termed sugar-cane, 
not because it is exclusively derived from the sugar¬ 
cane, but because this is one of its most common 
sources. This same kind of sugar is also furnished 
by a variety of corn-like plants, by the root, and by 
some fruits, such as the water-melon, and is found 
abundantly in the sap of the maple and several other 
varieties of forest trees. The most abundant of all 
sugars is found in grapes, and in most sweet fruits, 
and is known as fruit-sugar or glucose. It is much 
inferior to cane-sugar in sweetening properties,— 
one pound of cane-sugar equalling two and one half 
pounds of glucose in sweetness. The sweetness of 
milk is due to a peculiar variety of sugar which it 
contains, called lactose or milk-sugar. 

Sugars are closely allied to starch in charac¬ 
ter. In the laboratory of nature, these substances 
ar^; mutually convertible. The plant stores starch 
in its seeds, which in the process of germination is 
converted into sugar, by which the little ])lantlet 
is nourished until it has attained sufficient size to 
acquire food for itself from the earth and the air. 
The maple-tree stores away in its roots abundance of 
starch, which, in the spring, is converted into sugar, 
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to be used in the formation of the first leaves, which 
then become the combined lungs and stomach of the 
plant for receiving and digesting food material. The 
chemist is able, by chemical means, to imitate to some 
extent the processes of nature. It has long been 
known that the prolonged boiling of starch with 
diluted sulphuric acid, effects a chemical change by 
wffiich the starch is converted into glucose, a substance 
closely allied to it. It is by this means that the sugar 
commercially known as glucose or corn-sugar, is man¬ 
ufactured. Candies are chiefly composed of this va¬ 
riety of sugar, as are also most syrups and much of 
the honey offered for sale at the present time. 

Honey is a mixture of the various kinds of sugars, 
but is chiefly composed of grape-sugar. It contains, 
in addition to sugars, a variety of other substances, 
chief among which are atmospheric dust, pollen from 
flowers, volatile essences from plants, and a small 
quantity of virus from the poison-bag of the bee. On 
account of the various foreign matters contained in 
it, honey cannot be regarded as of so high value as 
an article of food as the best specimens of purified 
cane-sugar. It is on account of these foreign sub¬ 
stances, particularly the volatile oils from flowers and 
the virus from the poison-bag of the bee, that honey 
so greatly disagrees with some individuals. Many 
instances have been known in which honey gathered 
in certain localities, at certain seasons of the year, 
produced violent symj)toms of poisoning when eaten. 
Some persons are so susceptible to the influence of 
these substances, that these symptoms appear when¬ 
ever honey is eaten. 

It is probable that sweets, as well as fats, were 
never intended by nature to be taken in an uncom¬ 
bined state, as their separation from the other food 
elements often leads to their excessive use, which, as 
we shall see at another time, is many times followed 
by most unpleasant results. 

The fifth and last class of food elements is known 
as SALTS. By this is not meant common salt, but 
those elements which are represented in the ashes left 
from the burning of any food substance. These rep¬ 
resent what are termed the inorganic elements of the 
food, although in reality it is probable that the inor¬ 
ganic substances found after the burning of a food 
substance, existed before the destruction of the food 
by burning, in an organized, or at least partially or¬ 
ganized, form of the food, and not in a strictly inor¬ 
ganic condition. 


(To be continued.) 
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CLOTHING FOR THF LITTLE ONES. 


As was remarked in the previous article, much care 
should be exercised concerning the foot-covering of 
the little ones. Children’s shoes when purchased, if 
not already sufficiently loose, should have the buttons 
set forward until the finger can be easily inserted the 
entire length between the shoe and stocking. Nature 
has provided the ankle with sufficient support, in or¬ 
dinary cases, and a tightly laced or buttoned shoe 
not only does not aid nature in supporting the ankle, 
but actually weakens the muscles and impedes the 
circulation, the same as does a tight ligature around 
any other portion of the body. 

High heels on children’s shoes should never be tol¬ 
erated, and, indeed, raised heels of any bight are ob¬ 
jectionable and wholly avoidable, since shoes with 
spring heels can be obtained in children’s and misses’ 
sizes, of nearly all dealers. 

Another essential qualification of healthful clothing 
is equable warmth for all portions of the body. Al¬ 
though much has been written on this subject, and 
the number of sensible mothers who give this matter 
attention is far greater than formerly, nevertheless 
there are still many thousands of little ones who 
might be saved from early death if warmly and equa¬ 
bly clad. 

As has been often said, the material best fitted as 
a first covering for the body, is some fabric of wool, 
which should be worn throughout the year, being of 
lighter or heavier material, in accordance with the 
degree of external cold. 

Many mothers provide their little ones with some 
form of flannel under-garments, and then consider 
that because the proper kind of material has been 
supplied, the child is healthfully clothed. The fact 
that a garment is of flannel, is no proof that it meets 
the just-quoted requirement of healthful dress. In 
perhaps the majority of cases, these garments are 
vest and drawers which overlap each other about the 
central portion of the body, making a double thick¬ 
ness of covering over that region which least needs 


it, because it contains the vital organs, and is thus 

much less liable to suffer from cold ; while the limbs 

and arras, which need the warmest covering because 

of heat farthest away from the bodily source, have j 

but the one thickness, and that often so abridged in 

length as to reach but little below the elbows and 

knees, leaving a space between it and the tops of the 

child’s shoes only covered by the stocking, which if 

of ordinary merino or cashmere, is but little warmer 

than cotton, although it answers to the name of 

woolen. 

The fierce winds of autumn and winter chill the 
little feet and limbs quite as quickly through this less- 
protected space as though the entire limbs were ex¬ 
posed ; and mothers should give this matter careful 
attention to see that neither through misfit or shrink¬ 
age, the little one’s under-garments are so short as to 
come above the ankle. The sleeves, too, should 
reach to the wrist. Any one who has experienced the 
chilling sensation occasioned by wearing even for a 
few hours, a garment the sleeves of which were shorter 
than those habitually worn, will at once realize that 
serious colds are likely to result from the wearing of \ 

under-garments with shrunken or outgrown sleeves. 

Seemingly little things, you say, and yet because they 
are so small they are the more often overlooked. 

There are few growing children that do not need their 
flannels lengthened once or more during a season, to 
make them ser\^e the true purpose of healthful cloth¬ 
ing. Let mothers also exercise great care in the wash¬ 
ing of the children’s flannel under-garments, to pre¬ 
vent unnecessary shrinkage; for who can doubt that 
many a croup and cold has resulted from the change 
from one garment to another shrunken through 
careless washing until it was several inches shorter 
than the one removed. 

If children’s garments are purchased in two pieces, ^ 

they should be combined into one by cutting the vest 
off at the bottom and joining it to the drawers in 
some careful manner. This necessitates so much re- 
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modeling that we think it is far preferable, unless one month we hope to present to our readers some 
can purchase suitable combination suits ready made, illustrations showing how this may be done in a neat 
to buy the material and make the garments. Next and economical manner. 

(To bo continued.) 


FASHIONABLE DEFORMITY. 


We believe that the deformity of the female form 
by tight-lacing, may be attributed, in part, at least, to 
the erroneous education the eye receives from the 
fashion plates of popular dress magazines j and in 
this way, fashion-plate designers become in a degree 
responsible for the miseries entailed by this reprehen¬ 
sible practice. Fashion magazines are profusely illus¬ 
trated with all sorts of impossible female figures, and 
in order to conform to fashion, women think they 
must draw and pinch their waists almost within an 
inch of their lives, and certainly within very few 
inches of severing their bodies, to reduce them to the 
shapes portrayed, be they ever so wide of the mark 
set by good sense, good taste, and nature. 

We present to our readers a facsimile of the illus¬ 
tration used in the advertisement of one of the most 
popular of ladies’ tailors. It is scarcely necessary to 
remark on its non-conformity to the natural female 
form or to the standard of symmetry. An observing 
eye will at once take in the fact that the waist dimen¬ 
sions of this “ model ” figure are hardly more than 
one third those of the chest, and the same observing 


eye will look a long while among the models of nature, 
to discover one designed with so little’regard for pro- 
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portion or the facilities for maintaining an existence, 
to say nothing of the comfort of that existence. M, 


In replenishing the wardrobe, a working-girl should 
first consider what underwear is necessary for health 
and comfort, and provide these first. If there must 
be shortage anywhere, let it be in the feathers of her 
hat, or in the number of yards or the quality of her 
dress ; only make sure that the under-clothing is all 
right. The ordinary working-girl usually chooses just 
the opposite in expending her wages. She begins 
with outside garments and cheap jewelry, and if there 
is anything left above these, she may buy warm under¬ 
clothing. But if the outside looks passably well, she 
generally does not care what is worn beneath. Yet 
she deceives no one but herself by her flashy outside 
appearance. A working-girl, of all others, should 
dress comfortably, rather than elegantly, for health 
and strength are her only fortune. 


An Eminent Lady on hie Dress Question.— 
Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox, a lady whose name is fa- 
md’ar to most American readers, says of that article 


of dress which more than any other is characterized 
by the civilized woman : “ I believe the corset is 

ruinous to the real beauty of the female figure, and to 
the health of women. All the long defences of it ever 
written, all the dissertations on the ^ support’ it gives 
the wearer, all the certificates of ‘ perfectly healthy 
and long-lived * women who have been brought up 
from the cradle in stays, will never convince any 
sensible human being. Anything which compresses 
the waist, anything which prevents deep respiration, 
anything which does not permit us to leap, run, fence, 
swim, or practice gyminastics, without extra fatigue, 
jnust be injurious. To be absolutely comfortably at¬ 
tired for walking, climbing stairs, and riding, the 
waist ought not to have even the restriction of a 
whalebone, there ought to be no awkward iournure to 
lean back against, and the skirt should reach only to 
the tops of the boots.” And she naively adds • 
“Yet we would sooner venture alone into the jungles 
of Africa than walk down Broadway attired in this 
manner.” 
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“We will surely find Dottie by noon,” jaid Cleorge. 
“ I have j>lacards and hand-bills sc:;ttcred every¬ 
where, detectives at work, and if nothing is found 
out before, I shall offer a reward this afternoon. It^s 
the strange.st thing that the other j^arty hasn't i)nt in 
any inquiries. Do n’t look so disheartened, dear, it 
will all come right soon,” 

Amy's pitiful, pleading look was indeed worse to 
witness than last night’s tempest, of which George 
anticipated a renewal. But she had seemingly ex¬ 
hausted her tears, which were now succeeded by that 
stony, unnatural grief, sad to see in one so young, and 
which as the days wore on, bringing no trace of the 
missing child, gradually settled into a dull, life-saj)- 
piug apathy, from which nothing could rouse her. 

Yes, the day.s wore on ; a week had dragged by on 
leaden feet, and yet nothing had been heard of Dot- 
tie. The little stranger still laughed and jilayed in its 
usurped nursery, and did not seem at all shy of its 
new companions. It was well for the child that its 
sunny disposition made it possible for it to entertain 
itself, and that it did not demand constant attention j 
for, though Amy cared for it conscientiously, never in¬ 
trusting it to the rare of the servants, and even lay¬ 
ing it in the little night-crib by her bedside, that she 
might better watch over it, her heart was so heavy 
and her mind so oppressed, that when she had per- 
forine<l the tasks that to her seemed set by duty, she 
could go no farther. Still the baby was a great com¬ 
fort,— more than she realized. It took up a goodly 
share of the time that otherwise would have hung 
heavily on her hands, and employed her mind also, 
in a measure. She ccmld not but admire and love it 
for its happiness and good cheer among strangers, so 
different from Dottie, who from her exclusive care, 
always evinced fear of a strange face. And this 
thought of the absent one worried her. What if she 
should pine away from home sickness, and fall ill and 


perhaj)S die among strangers, and she would never 
know I 

It was perceptible to all around her that Amy was 
fast losing hop: and strength. Her nights were sleep¬ 
less, or if sh*- did d.*op into a doze, it was only to toss 
and mutter uneasily. George would have much rather 
she indulged in tears and complaints, than to be the 
witness of her silent grief. Even the old doctor sadly 
shook his head. But a relieving drop never stole 
from beneath her white, drawn lids. She never uttered 
a reproach, or alluded to George’s share in the house¬ 
hold tragedy. The nearest she came to showing any 
life or feeling, was when her mother-in-law called to 
express her condolence; and then she was not like 
the old Amy. 

She was sitting in the niir.sery, when George, who 
rarely left her now, announced that his mother was 
awaiting her in the parlor. For a moment her eyes 
Hashed fire, her bosom heaved, and her fingers closed 
convulsively. She seemed not to find words till her 
outward agitation subsided ; but when she did they 
were decisive ; she utterly refused to see her. In vain 
George pleaded with her. She was as cold and im¬ 
passive as a block of marble, and equally as unyield¬ 
ing. In vain Mrs. Norton called, “Never mind com¬ 
ing down ; I can just as well come up there.” Amy 
fled to her own room and locked the door. Down 
deep in his very heart George did not blame her. 
By degrees Amy had discovered the extent of his 
mother’s intrigue, and he, too, felt that she had been 
to the bottom of the whole business, as he expressed 
it, to himself in rather emphatic terms, to his mother 
as gently as he could ; for although he wished to show 
her respect, he also wished her to understand why 
Amy refused to see her, and that he fully exonerated 
her. 

Mrs. Norton went home a sadder but a wiser wo¬ 
man. She was n(jt entirely an unfeeling woman, only 
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frivolous, and this sudden sorrow in her family, all the 
direct result of her priiie, really found the heart that 
had been lying dormant for many years. 

She thought deeper and to more purpose than ever 
before. She upbraided herself vigorously, and deter¬ 
mined to inflict a self-imposed punishment — that of 
renouncing the society of Lady Kiting, and writing a 
letter of confession to Amy. Whether she was in¬ 
fluenced to the former by the fact revealed by some 
actpiaintances just returning from Europe, that the 
cousinship existing between Mrs. Kiting and her 
titled relatives was only of the seventh degree, 
and only by marriage, will never be known. Hut her 
letter to Amy was certainly genuine, and really pa¬ 
thetic ; so much so that it accomplished its purpose, 
and she was received back into favor, where in daily 
intercourse during that unhappy time, she received 
such constant reminders of the wrong she had done, 
that her future life was influenced for good, and seeds 
of unselfish love sown, of which her own family reaped 
a bountiful harvest. 

Hope deferred maketh the heart sick,'’ and Amy’s 
was sick unto death when the second week passed and 
still no sign. A large reward had been offered, de¬ 
tectives had been busy, the daily papers had at first 
waxed eloquent over it, and then devoted their col¬ 
umns to newer and more startling events. Children’s 
hospitals had been searched, every lost child closely 
scrutinized, and every nurse-maid and child put under 
surveillance. But the great storm on the eventful 
night had proved but a ])relude to wet, threatening 
weather, so but few nurses and children a]>]>eared on 
the streets, and the park was entirely deserted. Ellen 
had been duly advertised for, and aj)pealed to by 
numerous personals, but no clue of her whereabouts 
was ever obtained. 

It was a strange, strange thing throughout. People 
wondered at it, and then forgot it, for strange things 
are of daily occurrence. And so the third week was 
ushered in. 

On the other side of the public park from George 
Norton’s, lived John Parkinson, the rich coal-dealer. 
He was a whole-souled, genial man, just in the prime 
of life, but one whose business cares and duties were 
so exacting that he had as yet never felt himself at 
liberty to cease from the busy toil and moil after an 
inexhaustible supply of duplicates of the one thing 
needful — the almighty dollar — long enough to get ac¬ 
quainted with his family. He had always meant to ; 
he had promised himself that pleasure from time to 
time, always setting the liapj)y period a little further 
on ill the future. Hut one day he was rudely aroused 


from his momy getting and pleasure-dreaming, to finii 
that one member of his family had gone — gone, never 
to return. The wife and mother had slipped her thin 
hand from his, and death had led her away. 

When it was too late, John Parkinson wondered 
tlmt he had not recognized the ghostly presence that 
had been lurking round his hearth-side ever since a 
heavenly messenger had stooped to lay a sweet rose¬ 
bud, a tiny token, of God’s love, on the breast that 
now lay so pulseless and peaceful under the sods in 
Greenwood. Though the little bud had taken kindly 
to earth’s atmosphere, the parent stem had gradually 
faded away. 

Hut after “ life’s fitful fever ” she ‘‘ slept well,” and 
only John Parkinson was left to solve the problem 
how he should now fill both mother’s and father’s 
place to his almost wholly orphaned daughters; foi 
he did not try to conceal, even from himself, that he 
had hitherto fallen far short of his duty as a father. 
He bitterly realized his unremediable mistake— a 
mistake that had taken from his life a love that he 
neither hoped nor wished to replace by another. 
Henceforth his only aim should be to avoid similar 
ones regarding his children, and he solemnly conse¬ 
crated himself thereafter to their best good. 

He pondered the matter carefully, pro and con, and 
came to the conclusion that he could better carry out 
his designs by keeping the family and home intact. 
His wife’s only near relatives were her aged parents, 
and an elder sister, whose house was already filled to 
overflowing with children. Hence it was impossible 
to ex]>ect anything from them. His house must have 
a head, a housekeeper, whose interest should not be 
wholly that inspired and absolved by the getting of 
hire. Gertrude, his eldest daughter, was just turning 
twelve, the very age when she most needed a loving, 
tender, yet firm hand to guide her. Bessie, the baby, 
had not yet seen a full set of seasons, yet he knew 
that the discipline of the first few months of a life 
were often but the initial pages of the whole volume. 
In this dilemma, his mind turned instantly to Helena 
Parkinson, his dear and only sister. To be sure, she 
was an old maid, as age determines, but her heart was 
young and fresh, and he felt certain that the love she 
had always borne him, would extend to the second 
generation, — so certain that he became fixed in his 
determination to secure her aid if possible, and there¬ 
upon sat down and wrote her a most appealing letter, 
— for a coal-merchant. 

And Helena came. John’s best anthracite couldn’t 
have warmed her loyal heart to better purpose than 
that letter, and she fairly yearned to be with him, to 
comfort him in his affliction, and to clasp both Ins 
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darlings to her heart in a motherly embrace. Still it 
was with man) misgivings that she prepared for the 
undertaking. Of course,” she said to her many 
friends, “ I feel somewhat competent to take charge of 
Gertrude. She is quite a girl now, and a sensible one, 
too, I hear—so much like her dear dead mother, fiut 
there’s the baby, I know I shall love it, but dear me ! 
the itlea of my taking care of a baby 1 Why, I always 
said I never could tell one baby from another, and I 
always shall say it. They all look alike to me. Never 
can see the least mite of difference, only as to color, 
till they are two or three years old. No more indi¬ 
viduality about a baby, to my mind, than there is about 
a lump of dough j and then the idea of John’s wanting 
me, of all persons in the world, to take care of his Bes¬ 
sie. Of course he keeps a nurse-girl, but — well — 
there’s no one else to go, so I might as well make the 
best of it.” 

So a few days later saw Miss Helena Parkinson 
duly installed in her new position. She had but one 
of her future charges to look after at first, for Ger¬ 
trude had accompanied her grandparents when they 
returned home from their daughter’s funeral. For 
this poor Miss Helena felt grateful, as her first plunge 
into the household had disturbed the domestic waters 
of the kitchen and nursery considerably, and a reign 
of terror ensued for the first few days, which resulted 
in the abdication of cook, nurse-girl, and chamber¬ 
maid. These three worthies had been ruling their lit¬ 
tle kingdoms on plans entirely their own for the past 
few weeks, much to Mr. Parkinson’s discomfort, and 
it was with a good deal of dissatisfaction, and a firm 
determination to still walk in the old paths, that they 
viewed the arrival of the new mistress. But their 
schemes came to naught; for dirt, waste, and care¬ 
lessness were Miss Helena’s jjet aversions, and with 
Brother John to back her, she waged an immediate 
war on the enemy’s camp, with the above results. A 
new force of servants were immediately drafted in, 
and as soon as the domestic machinery began to re¬ 
volve smoothly again, Mr. Parkinson announced his 
intention of going on a double errand. His unaccus¬ 
tomed family cares had greatly interfered with his 
business, and now some urgent matters in the coal 
industry needed immediate attention, so much so 
that he decided to visit the coal regions himself, and 
then as it would lie in his route, bring Gertrude home 
on his return trip, rather than allow her to make 
the journey alone. He would be gone about two 
weeks. 

The morning of Mr. Parkinson’s departure found 
Miss Helena with a raging headache; but, not dis¬ 
posed to lay aside her well-earned laurels so quickly. 


she kept at her self-appointed tasks of “ righting 
tliing.s,” till late in the afternoon, when she was van¬ 
quished by her life-time enemy and compelled to re¬ 
tire. 

The servants took this opportunity when their cap¬ 
tain was off duty, to execute various enterprises of 
their own; and Kate, too, the latest acquisition, a 
nurse-maid, and one of the “ knowing ” kind, sallied 
forth, bound wherever chance might direct — to the 
slums or the public gardens — there to leave her little 
charge blinking in the sun, while she held high carni¬ 
val with some straggler, or flirted with a policeman. 

For several days. Miss Parkinson was confined to 
her room, and as the weather was dismal and lowery 
in the extreme, and no one in all that great city to 
exchange a friendly word with, she felt correspond¬ 
ingly low-spirited ; indeed, an attack of home-sick¬ 
ness seemed almost inevitable. Baby, too, was un¬ 
accountably cross and restless. In the few days that 
she had been there, Miss Parkinson had been partic¬ 
ularly taken with Bessie’s loving, happy disposition ; 
but now she was just the reverse. She cried when 
they looked at her, cried when they spoke to her, 
cried when they took her ; in fact, she seemed to 
partake of the nature of the weather, and there was 
almost a constant downpour of tears without and 
within. She refused her bottle, till driven to it by 
sheerest hunger ; to tell the truth, she ignored it as 
completely as if she had never before seen one,—as 
if she had not been reared on one for the nine months 
of her life. She was a veritable Chinese puzzle, a 
mystery, even to the physician who was finally sum¬ 
moned by Miss Helena, after a deliberate and discrim¬ 
inating search among the many strange names in the 
directory. She had come to the conclusion that 
something most serious was the matter, — something 
that bafiled her limited experience with infants, — but 
concluded it would be wiser to call in a competent 
physician before telegraphing for John. 

But not even the wise medicine-man could discover 
the cause of baby’s peevishness, although he gave it 
as his learned opinion that it was nothing of a serious 
nature. Her pulse was quite normal, — but very little 
fever, and that probably the result of her fretting, 
rather than the cause of it. She was cutting teeth, 
but those had not yet arrived to such an advanced 
stage as to prove irritable. She was a child of re¬ 
markably sensitive nerve-organization, and it seemed 
to him to be something more of that nature. Had 
she been crossed in any way ? or had she been de¬ 
prived of any accustomed toy or amusement? 

‘‘ Nothing, that we know of,” Miss Helena, replied. 

Both the nurse and myself are almost strangers to 
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her, as well as to each other; but she seemed to take 
to me well enough when her father was here.” 

“ Oh, her father is away, and you are strangers ? 
Well, that is just it, you can depend upon it You 
can do nothing but be kind to her, and let her shy¬ 
ness wear off. But it is quite remarkable, really, for 
one so young to show such evident attachment to any 
person except the mother.” 

Then Miss Helena thought of the way that the baby 
always watched the door now, as if momentarily ex¬ 
pecting some much-longed-for person to enter, and 
her many visible disappointments, following by a pro¬ 
longed wail. 

Much soothed in mind by the doctor’s advice, Miss 
Parkinson ordered baby’s crib in her own room, and 
seated before a cheerful blaze of John’s open-grate 
coal, she divided her time between playing with the 
disconsolate infant, crocheting, and reading the pa¬ 
pers. 

In the latter, the careless exchange and unaccount¬ 
able disappearance of a young babe about Bessie’s 
age, strangely interested her ; but then, she had spent 
so many hours lately in reading about babies, and the 
many complaints to which they are heir, in all the 
doctor-books she could muster from the library, striv¬ 
ing in vain to solve the secret of her little niece’s in¬ 


disposition, that the word baby now caught her eye as 
if by magic. 

But it really was a remarkable occurrence, she 
thought, and pity for the distressed young mother kept 
her quite agitated over the subject. 

And the strangest part of it all is,” she soliloquized 
over her crocheting, “ that the other party has n’t 
made the least stir about it, or even paid any atten¬ 
tion to the stir this Norton is making, — and a well- 
dressed child, too, they say. Well, I’ve my opinion 
about such folks — the hard-hearted wretches! Let 
me see; this is the second week, and no clue yet. 
Dear me ; that poor mother ! ” 

Through Miss Helena searched diligently for 
further tidings from day to day, she found no more 
particulars; for New York daily papers have some¬ 
thing of more interest than lost and exchanged 
babies to follow up, — such for instance as lost poo¬ 
dles and pugs, trotters exchanging owners, base-ball 
scores, pugilistic feats, and other matters of vital and 
national importance. 

So Miss Parkinson filed away the papers for John’s 
benefit,—for he might want to see how the coal mar¬ 
kets stood during his absence—played with the baby, 
crocheted, and patiently awaited her brother’s re¬ 
turn. 


(To be concluded.) 


Every person is responsible for all the good within 
the scope of his abilities, and no more j and none can 
tell whose scope is the largest. — Gail Hamilton, 


The elevation of humanity depends upon the eleva¬ 
tion of woman, on the principle that a stream cannot 
rise higher than its source. — Margaret Parker, 


WHILE WE MAY. 


The hands aro such dear ha^ds; 

They are so full; they turn at our demands 
So often; they reach out, 

With trifles scarcely thought about, 

So many times; they do 
So many things for me, for you ; 

If their fond wills mistake. 

We may well bend, not break. 

They are such fond, frail lips 
That speak to us. Pray, if love strips 
• Them of discretion many times, 

Or if they speak too slow or quick, such crimes 
We may pass by; for we may see 
Days not far off when those small words may be 

Held not as slow, or quick, or out of place, but dear, 
Because the lips are no more here. 

They arc such dear, familiar feet that go 
Along the path with ours, — feet fast or slow. 

And trying to keep pace ; if tliey mistake. 

Or tread upon some flower that we would take 


Upon our breast, or bruise some reed. 

Or crush poor Hope until it bleed. 

Wo may be mute. 

Not turning quickly to impute 
Grave fault; for they and we 
Have such a little way to go ; can bo 

Together such a little while along the way, 
We will be patient while w'e may. 

So many little faults we find. 

We see them ; for not blind 

Is Love. We see them; but if you and I 
Perhaps remember them some by and by, 
They will not bo 

Faults then —grave faults — to you and me. 

But just odd ways —mistakes, or even less 
Remembrances to bless. 

Days change so many things, —yes, hours, — 

We see so differently in suns and showers; 
Mistaken words to-night 
May be so cherished by to-morrow’s light. 
We may be patient; for we know 
There’s such a little way to go.— Selected, 
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HAPPY FIRESIDE. 


SCANDINAVIAN MOUNTAINS. 

(See Frontispiece.) 


No mountains in Europe surpass those of Scandi¬ 
navia in terrific and savage grandeur, ^‘rock-ribbeil, 
and ancient as the sun.” The peaks of the Alps are 
fully one third higher, but their ascent is more grad¬ 
ual, and therefore their aspect is less striking and ef¬ 
fective. The grand elevations of the North are inter¬ 
sected by deep, dark gorges and fearful chasms, roar¬ 
ing with impetuous torrents and enormous cataracts, 
and the valleys are but narrow passages between awful 
mountain.^. In some of these canons the gloom is 
oppressive, for during sixteen weeks of the year the 
sun does not reach into these depths, and it can never 
linger there. 


where the warm sun docs thaw, there the green grass 
springs, and there the hardy mountaineer sows, though 
it might be said that he could cut his hay with scis¬ 
sors and harvest his grain in a thimble. Even the 
roofs of their huts are utilized, and grass and grain, 
and sometimes quite large trees, may be seen growing 
in the transferred soil. In gathering their scant 
mountain crops, wires are fastened to the most pre¬ 
cipitous hights, and on these the bundles of dried 
grass are lowered. 

The physical structure of Norway has of course af¬ 
fected the character of the people. It has left them 
to a large degree isolated, an<l allowed their native 



The area of the ranges of Norway and Sweden 
(123,000 sq. mi.) is larger than that of the Alps, the 
Appenines, and the Pyrenees combined, and there is 
uo other country so large a portion of which is cov¬ 
ered with august mountains as Norway. The ratio of 
arable land in the latter country is one to ten; but 
undismayed by the preponderance of rock, the people 
utilize every available patch of land. In snug cor¬ 
ners, sheltered from prevailing winds, are seen little 
clusters of rude log cabins, inhabited by a few lowly 
people who live in seeming content, notwithstanding 
almost incredible deprivations and climatic disadvan¬ 
tages. The thermometer often registers 60® below 
zero, and the snows on the peaks never melt. But 


virtues to flouriah, and they are a simple, honest, hos¬ 
pitable and courteous people. But beyond this the 
stern mountains and dark valleys must have put their 
impress upon those who have lived for generations 
among them. This may be seen in the* stories of 
their ancient faith. One cannot be surprised at the 
grandeur and sternness of the Norse mythology, who 
travels through the land in which it was conceived. 
This was no place for the light fancies of a sunnier 
clime. The somber and solid character of the land 
entered into the making of the people and the con^ 
struction of their legends and faith. The stories of 
Norway should be read in Norway. The sagas neetj 
the mountains. 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


In forty-eight out of the seventy-five counties of Ar¬ 
kansas, no licenses are granted, and prohibition is well 
enforced. 


Miss Jessie Ackerman, of California, is soon to 
follow Mrs. Mary Clement Leavitts, in a round-the- 
world temperance tour. 

A LAW, which is to take effect next April, has been 
passed by the Board of Education at .\uckland, New 
Zealand, requiring the teaching of temperance in all 
the public schools. 


The testimony of the secretary of the Liquor 
Dealers’ Association in Nebraska, concerning high 
license, is, that the one-thousand-dollar license has 
in no measure decreased the amount of liquor sold.*’ 


A TEST case is soon to be brought before the Su¬ 
preme Court of Pennsylvania, as to the legality of the 
sale of cider, by unlicensed persons, as cider is, by many 
authorities, classed among intoxicating beverages. 


The king of Italy is said to be a total abstainer 
from intoxicating beverages. Until recently, however, 
he has been an inveterate user of tobacco, which has 
resulted in greatly undermining his health. Some 
weeks ago his physicians told him the cause of his ill 
health, and King Humbert said: “From this day 
forth I will not smoke another cigar, or anything in 
the shape of tobacco.” 'Phe result has been a most 
noticeable improvement in his health. 


In the State archives of North Carolina has been 
discovered the following unique petition, sent by King 
llagler, of the Catawbas, to Chief Justice Henley, on 
May 26, 1756, and which is doubtless the first prohi¬ 
bition petition issued in this country : “ I desire a stop 
may be put to the selling of strong liquors by the 
white people, es])ecially near the Indians. If the white 
people make strong drink, let them sell it to one an¬ 
other, or drink it in their own families. This will 
avoid a great deal of mischief which otherwise will 
happen from my people getting drunk and quarreling 
wdlh the white people. ’ 




I 
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POPULAR 

Talking Dolls and Clocks.— Children will doubt¬ 
less be pleased to learn that Mr. Edison has devised 
a doll that can talk. Of course it is simply by means 
of a phonograph contained in the breast of the doll, 
and the turning of a handle produces the talking. He 
has also constructed a clock that announces the time 
by speaking, on the same ])rmciple. 


The Pacific Caule. — The British cable across 
the Pacific seems to be a sure thing, even to the jirice, 
which is announced to be one dollar per word. The 
scheme is an important one to the English Govern¬ 
ment, in view of the growth of its Oceanic depend¬ 
encies. The route as approved at present extends 
from Canada to Australia by way of Hawaii, Fanning 
Island, Samoa, Fiji, and New Zealand. 


Glass Cloth, —Who would ever think that glas.s 
could be spun and woven into cloth ? And yet the 
late invention of a French silk manufacturer makes 
this quite possible. The pattern is w’Ov^n with 
threads of glass of marvelous fineness upon a w^arp of 
silk. It is quite a tedious process, however, as it re- 


SCIENCE. 

quires twelve hours’ labor to w’cave a single yard of the 
cloth ; but the fabric is said to be a very beautiful 
one w’hen completeil, and inexpensive, ton, strange as 
it may seem. It will no doubt be utilized for hang- 
^gs and draperies. 

Cellular Clothing. — The new* cellular clothing 
now coming into use in England, is said to be a suc¬ 
cess. It is w'oven out of the same materials as the 
common weaves of cloth, being simjdy, as its name 
inilicates, closely w'oven into cells, the network of 
which is covered over with a thin fluH. Its porous 
quality allows the slow^ passing of the outside and in¬ 
side air, giving time for the outside air to become of 
the same temperature as the body, obviating all dan¬ 
ger of catching colds, and allowing vapors constantly 
exhaled by the body to pass off, thus contributing to- 
w’ard health and cleanliness. The common objection 
to cotton clothing — that it is productive of chills 
and colds — is removed if woven in this manner, 
and the invention can certainly be said to be 
strictly in accordance w'ith scientific and hygienic 
principles. 











BOOKS AS BAD EDUCATORS. 


Few factors in a child’s education act so import¬ 
ant a part as does what he reads, yet no other is 
considered of so little importance by most parents. 
Many parents pride themsclv^es on the exertions, even 
sacrifices, they are daily making for the advancement 
of their children, and at the same time, by their in¬ 
difference in this one respect, they may be fostering 
the ruin of the fair structure they are seeking to 
build. Indeed, they may be so fully awake to the 
evils that threaten their brave sons and fair (laugh¬ 
ters on the street — evils of sight and sound — evils 
of improper associations — that wlien they see them 
clustered around the fireside, absorbed in some en¬ 
ticing tale, such sense of security is wafted to the 
anxious spirit that their eyes are blinded to other 
evils. 

But in this sense of security lies the danger. Good 
father, good mother, your work is not done. It is an 
old tale, but a true one, that there are no foes like 
those within. What book is that your boy is reading 
with flushed cheeks, tense nostrils, and dilated eye#? 
What witching fiction holds your daughter as by a 
spell, that she does not hear your thrice-repeated 
warning of bedtime, and when she does, lures her to 
take the book to her room, there to steal another 
taste of its sweets by the midnight lamp ? You have 
carefully shielded your sons and daughters from dan¬ 
gerous companions, but others more dangerous entice 
them boldly from your table, and you do not see it. 
Words of subtle meaning, because of their delicate 
couchery, scorch down deep into their souls, when 
perhaps the coarse language of the streets would be 
dismissed instantly as too vulgar to be even heard. 

Or perhaps if they are not bad books — no — all 
books are bad that are not good. Books are not 
harmful of themselves ; they are good or bad just ac¬ 
cording to the impressions they make ; and though it 


be a seemingly innocent book, if it gives a wrong 
impression, a false idea of life, an unnatural coloring 
to events, it is in just that degree a bad book and a 
vicious educator. 

“What one sees, one believes ; ” at least it is true 
that if one reads a thing, he remembers it far better 
than if he merely heard it; it seems photographed on 
the mind. Reading, then, ])lays no unimportant part 
ill education. Parents place their children in the 
very best schools they can afford, often denying 
themselves to do it. They make very free to criti¬ 
cise the teachers, text-books, and methods of these 
schools, and often are not careful lest this criticism 
become known to their children. Do their children 
turn out idle, dreamy, or incompetent; do they miss 
in their classes or fail in their examinations, — the 
schools are all at fault. They do not ask themselves, 
“ What has been the effect of an unrestrained and 
indiscriminate love of reading on the mind and 
make-up of my child ? and how much has this 
entered into the result?” 

Would it not pay if fathers and mothers would 
“ cease from their labors,” at least long enough to 
know what their children were reading while they 
work ? It is as natural for children to form bad 
habits in reading as in anything else; good habits 
come only 'by cultivation. Parents should take as 
much pains in cultivating a taste for good literature, 
as they would to cultivate the table manners of their 
children, the etiquette of the street and home, and 
the various other social details that go so far to mark 
one’s claims to good breeding; — aye, even more; 
for where lapses in social etiquette might affect one’s 
social standing, a taste for bad literature may make 
or mar the eternal interests of the soul. 

While all may not be able to read every book be¬ 
fore their children read it. they may be able to judge 
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of its quality. There are many they may know by 
the sentence already passed upon them by those 
whose judgment is excellent; and there are certain 
authors whom they know they can trust. But wishy- 
washy, distorted Sunday-school tales (and there are 
many church library shelves heaped high with them), 
stories of girls who are cruelly misunderstood and 
unappreciated by their parents, and of boys who have 


sought the wilds of the west rather than endure the 
restraints and discipline of home — anything of an 
unnatural, unlifelike, and overdrawn character — any¬ 
thing leaving wrong impressions and fostering willful 
and aggrieved spirits — is harmful, if not vicious, and 
as you value the happiness and welfare of your child, 
should be consigned to the flames as quickly as a 
dime novel or a bawdy leaflet. 


EDUCATING THE WHOLE MAN. 


Education ought to be three-fold — intellectual, 
moral, and physical; training of the mind, the 
heart, and the hands; building up together, and 
building each with regard to its relations to the 
whole man, the three departments of man’s triune 
nature, the three members of the human trinity. 
Any system of education is defective which neglects 
either of the three. A cultivated mind, associated 
with a dwarfed moral nature, and lodged in a frame 
whose powers have never been developed, is rarely 
useful to mankind, and often a curse to its possessor. 
When the moral sense is pushed to abnormal develop¬ 
ment without the accompanying and dominating in¬ 
fluence of the intellect, the result is more likely to be 
an inmate of a lunatic asylum than a useful citizen. 
Physical training alone produces that thing in which 
the human family makes contact with the brute 
creation. 

Society claims the right, based on the first law of 
nature, to insist that all children shall, to a certain 
extent, be educated. Society puts its hand into the 
strong-box of the childless millionaire, and takes his 
money to educate the ten or a dozen children of his 
pauper neighbor. It does this in order that crime 
and poverty may be diminished. It builds school- 
houses and employs teachers in order that it may not 
have to build so many prisons and hire so many keep¬ 
ers. On the theory that ignorance begets vice and 
conduces to poverty, society makes war on illiteracy 
through systems of public schools. There is no ques¬ 
tion of more general and absorbing interest than the 
education of the young, and there is no feature of 
American social life more dear to the people, more 
carefully watched, or more cheerfully supported than 
our free schools. 

There is a good deal of complaint of a lack of 


moral teaching in our public schools. While it is de¬ 
cidedly not advisable to introduce sectarianism, even 
in its mildest shape, it would seem practicable to pay 
more attention to those great fundamental truths of 
religion in which all sects can agree. Love and truth, 
for truth’s sake, can be taught without trenching on 
sectarian ground. The golden rule — that grand epit¬ 
ome of human philosophy ^— ought to be wrought into 
the very nature and give color to the life of every 
child. Children should be taught that it pays to be 
good, — pays in increased happiness, in that best of 
all sensations, the consciousness of having resisted 
temptation. No immoral man or woman, no person 
of impure life, should ever be employed to teach the 
young, for the unconscious and inevitable influence 
of such teaching is bad. 

Physical training, the education of the hand, is just 
beginning to receive attention commensurate, in some 
degree, with its importance. It is entirely practicable 
to give all the boys in our public schools such instruc¬ 
tion in some one of the mechanic arts that the boy 
thus taught will be able to get a living by it. While 
receiving such teaching, the boy’s physical nature is 
being developed quite as well as it could be by plying 
the oar or the base-ball bat. All the girls, too, can be 
taught sewing and cooking, while learning to write 
neatly and spell correctly. And this instruction is 
vastly important, because the greater part of the girls 
in our free schools cannot be taught at their homes 
to sew neatly or make a good loaf of bread. While 
pupils of both sexes are receiving this industrial edu¬ 
cation, it is necessary that they should be taught that 
labor is honorable, that indolence is disgraceful, and 
that to grow up in ignorance of all arts or occupa¬ 
tions by which they can earn a living is inexcusable. — 
IVashingion Post, 


Thkre is nothing a parent can give a child, which 
is of such inestimable value as a good education. As 
a medium of usefulness, as a source of happiness, as 
a means of support, pecuniary profit, and social and 


public advancement, there is no investment in which 
money can be better employed for a child, than in 
thus equipping him, morally, intellectually, and phys¬ 
ically, for the battle of life. 





THE TRAVELER’S AID SOCIETY. 


Scarcely any one realizes to any degree the many 
dangers that beset young and inexperienced girls 
when traveling alone and unprotected, especially 
when their destination is some one of our large cities. 
The working class of girls are always en route^ as will 
be seen by the large percentage of this class among 
the many thousands of emigrants yearly arriving in 
this country. And in the large cities of Europe, there 
is yearly a considerable influx of girls from the rural 
districts, seeking to better themselves by obtaining 
situations in town. Many of these come without the 
slightest knowledge of where they are going or what 
they are going to do, and still many more come in 
answer to advertisements of which they know noth¬ 
ing, perhaps of places of ill-repute, — all with prob¬ 
ably only a few pence in their pockets. Ignorant and 
confiding, they are entirely at the mercy of the un¬ 
principled and the vicious, who are constantly on the 
alert to secure just such recruits to carry on their ne¬ 
farious business. Still another class of girls comes 
expecting to be met by friends; but plans miscarry, 
and by misrepresentations they are made to rely upon 
some well-dressed stranger, man or woman, as one 
authorized by their friends to meet them, and are en¬ 
ticed away, perhaps to ruin. 

The Young Woman’s Christian Association of Eng¬ 
land, becoming alive to the needs of the working-girl 
when traveling, and recognizing in this a broad field 
of usefulness, three years ago organized a branch so¬ 
ciety— the Traveler’s Aid — with headquarters in 
nearly every large city in Europe. The Aid,” be¬ 
sides its regularly employed “station visitor” in each 
of these cities, has enlisted the services of porters, 
waiting-room attendants, ship stewardesses, and other 
railway and ship employees, who are constantly on 
the watch for unprotected and bewildered girl travel¬ 


ers, and for all suspicious-looking characters, and re¬ 
port all cases, ofttimes by telegram, to the “ Aid ” 
authorities. Warnings and placards of the society 
are posted in conspicuous places in every depot, ac¬ 
companied by a list of names of ladies of influence 
in the different cities who will aid and advise every 
young woman in difficulty who will apply to them. 
They will also, if notified beforehand by friends or 
the parties themselves, meet the traveler at the depot, 
and see them safely to their destination, or assist in 
finding them proper employment or boarding places. 
Young women traveling for pleasure are looked after 
in the same way. 

The work done by the Society is enormous, as may 
be seen from their published reports, and their scope 
is widening yearly. The “ Aid ” is proving an effectual 
means of protecting the inexperienced traveler from 
the clutches of vice, and all interested in the social- 
purity movement will wish it Godspeed. The Trav¬ 
eler’s Aid is sustained solely by benevolence and out 
of benevolence. Its motto is : “ By love serve one 
another.” Those who may wish further information, 
or desire to contribute toward its maintenance, should 
address its secretary, Miss M. E. Dimock, i6a Old 
Cavendish St., London, W., Eng. 

Something in the line of the European “ Aid ” 
should be established in this country, where so many 
young girls are daily arriving in our large cities, ut¬ 
terly without friends or employment. How many 
innocent but ignorant victims might have been saved 
from lives of shame by a few timely words of advice 
or warning, it is impossible to say ; but it is certain 
that such a movement would cut off one of the very 
fountain-heads of the supply for evil traffic. The 
philanthropic could make no better disposal of their 
interest and means than in establishing such a society. 


A NOBLE work for the uplifting of manhood is being 
accomplished through the efforts of the Social Purity 
department of the W. C, T. U. This work claims the 
support of all Christian men and women. 


The world appears to be just waking up to the fact 
that in the blessing and upraising of the masses lies 
the fundamental interest of society. It is precisely 
this that will open the new era of light and virtue. 
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ELEGANCE FOR THE DAUGHTER AND COMMONPLACE FOR THE MOTHER. 


It is apparent to all thoughtful minds that love of 
dress is often the one great temfjtation that draws the 
young into the vortex of impurity, and there is doubt¬ 
less many a mother, who, wdth never a thought of in¬ 
jury to her child, has started her on the downward 
track by fostering and gratifying this love of dress ; 
by sacrificing her own comfort that the daughter 
might be clothed in elegant apparel. 

All intelligent mothers must agree with a writer in 
the Christian Union, who, after assuming that a mother 
of moderate means has purchased her daughter a costly 
seal-skin garment, makes the following remarks : — 

“No mother can wrap the form of her young 
daughter in seal-skin, while .she herself wears wool, 
without jeopardizing interests that center around her 
child^s future. As soon as the possession becomes 
really an established fact, you will doubtless find what 
many have found out before you : Seal-skin never 
walks alone, nor will it walk in mean company, if so 
it can help. Silk, velvet-trimmed, will be necessary 
for comfort, in place of the soft clinging cashmeres 
you are wearing, and which have heretofore satisfied 
the tastes of your young daughter. Work the prob¬ 
lem as many times as you please, — add from the bot¬ 
tom up, and from the top down, — and you will find 
it coming out with nearly the same result every time. 

“Again, dressed as your daughter will dress, now 
that her attention has been turned that way, — that 


is, if there are dollars forthcoming, — and beside you, 
who have doubtless retrenched as she increased ex¬ 
penses, she stands head and shoulders above you — 
overtops you completely; why, you are but a brown 
chip-bird by the side of the gay-plumaged bird of 
paradise. 

“ But she will not stand beside you long, but will 
soon pass on in front of you. Of your own free act 
she is first; why should she not walk first ? She will 
soon receive recognition first, will talk first, and in 
a mere space of time be first. Then when, a trifle 
dismayed, you look around for the check-rein with 
which in former times you guided her so easily, and 
find that it is nowhere in existence, but that, for all 
her inexperience and light-headedness and lack of 
knowledge, she knows more than you can tell her, and 
that she is actually taking her own gait down through 
life, do not go far from your own door seeking the 
why and the wherefore. A mother who dresses in an 
inferior way to the daughter who is under her home 
control, lowers her dignity. If we cease to honor 
ourselves, we must not expect but that others will 
in a measure cease to render us honor. “But every¬ 
where we see the daughters dressing as the mothers 
cannot?” Yes, and everywhere we find some daugh¬ 
ters, in spite of all the aids and helps for character¬ 
rearing of the present age, developing into small- 
statured women. 


A WISE FORECAST OF THE FUTURE. 


Miss Francis E. Willard, whose wise thinking has 
voiced the thoughts of many thousands of women 
in lines which must contribute to the well-being of 
multitudes yet unborn, gave utterance in a recent ad¬ 
dress to the following significant words, which we 
wish might be printed, in large type, in every maga¬ 
zine and newspaj)er in the land, and which ought to 
be emblazoned over the mantel-piece of every fire¬ 
side : — 

“ A great world is looming into sight, like some 
splendid ship long-waited for — the world of heredity, 
of pre-natal influence, of infantile environment. The 
greatest right of which we can conceive, the right of 
every child to be well-born, is being slowly, surely 
recognized. Poor old humanity, so tugged by fortune 
and weary with disaster, turns to the cradle at last, 
and perceives it has been the Pandora’s box of every 
ill and the Fortunata’s casket of every joy that life 
has known. When woman learns the divine secrets 


of her power, when she selects in the partner of her 
life the father of her child, and for its sacred sake 
rejects the man of unclean lips because of the alcohol 
and the tobacco taint, and shuns as she would a 
leper the man who has been false to any other woman, 
no matter how depraved ; when man seeks life’s high¬ 
est sanctities in the relationships of husband and 
father, shuns, as he would if thoughtful of his future 
son, the woman with wasp waist that renders 
motherhood a torture and dwarfs the possibilities of 
childhood, French heels that throw the vital organs 
out of their normal place, and sacred charms revealed 
by dresses decolleiie, insisting on a wife who has good 
health and strong physique as the only sure founda¬ 
tion of his home-hopes, then shall the blessed 
prophecy of the world’s peace come true, — the con¬ 
quered lion of lust shall lie down at the feet of the 
white lamb of purity, and a little child shall lead 
them.” 
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COLORADO AS A HEALTH RESORT. 


We have not here the space to enter into a full 
consideration of the peculiarities of the climate of 
Colorado, or even of the particular characteristics 
upon which its claims as a resort for certain classes 
of invalids have been based. In fulfillment of our 
promise to say something upon this subject, we will, 
however, present in a brief way some of the results of 
personal observations during a couple of visits to the 
State, made ten years apart. 

Our first visit to Colorado was in August, 1878. 
After spending a week of that exceedingly hot sum¬ 
mer in attending the meeting of the American Associ¬ 
ation for the Advancement of Science, at St. Louis, 
Mo., we found the grateful coolness of the mountain 
air of Black Hawk and Middle Park a great relief, but 
were not quite prepared for a climatic change which 
required winter under-flannel, a heavy overcoat, and 
warm gloves. Neither did we quite enjoy the sudden 
change of sensations occasioned by passing into the 
shadow of a great rock when traveling along the 
sunny side of a mountain. The sudden alternations 
of heat and cold thus occasioned, made one desire 
some sort of an apparatus for putting on and taking 
off his overcoat automatically. In the absence of 
such a convenient appliance, one could hardly avoid 
taking cold, and the net result of three weeks among 
the mountains was three days in bed with a raging 
fever, after reaching home. During our short stay in 
the State, rain fell nearly every day, and there was no 
time when the sky was wholly free from clouds, or the 
air from fog or haze. We returned home wuth the 
opinion that Colorado was not what it had been rep¬ 
resented to be, and feeling sure that the thousands of 
invalids who were at that time flocking to this place, 
were for the most part, at least, squandering their time 
and money. Since that time further observation and 
experience has led us to the following conclusions: — 


1. That there is no spot on this poor earth with cli¬ 
matic conditions so perfect that there are not at least 
a few disadvantages. 

2. That one cannot form a just oj)inion of the cli¬ 
matic merits or demerits of any locality by a short 
visit of two or three weeks. 

3. That a climate may be very unfriendly as re¬ 
gards some diseases or bodily conditions, while for 
others it affords favorable advantages. 

Shortly after the visit referred to, we received a let¬ 
ter from a former patient whom we had previously 
urged to go to Colorado for his health. The gentle¬ 
man had suffered for two or three years from a 
grave form of consumption, and when he came under 
our care was apparently in the last stages of the dis¬ 
ease. The greater portion of the left lung had been 
destroyed, although the right lung was yet intact. 
After remaining under treatment for a few months, 
this gentleman had improved so greatly in health 
that we advised him to change his residence to Colo¬ 
rado, with the hope that in that climate his life might 
be prolonged for a few years at least. Two years 
later, he wrote us, appending to his name the letters, 
E. C., which, a foot-note explained, meant, ex-con¬ 
sumptive. A year or two later the same gentleman 
wrote us that while his consumption was apparently 
cured, he had contracted a catarrh which he felt sure 
would end his life. Subsequently, several persons 
came under our professional care who had contracted 
a severe form of nasal catarrh during a few month’s 
residence in Colorado. 

Putting all these things together, we formed a rather 
unfavorable opinion of the climate of this State. We 
are very glad to say, however, that a careful study of 
the meteorological records made by officers of the U. 
S. Signal Service, and personal observations made on 
the occasion of a recent visit, have enabled us to form 
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a more favorable opinion of the State as a health re¬ 
sort. That the air of Colorado contains much less 
moisture than that of the States east of it, is an un¬ 
questioned fact. This doubtless results from two 
conditions,—its lower temperature, and the absence of 
any great bodies of water in its immediate vicinity. 
A natural result from the dryness of the atmosphere 
is the absence of clouds. There are few States in the 
Union which produce so large an amount of sunshine 
to the acre as Colorado. There is, of course, a rainy 
season in which clouds are frequent, but this does not 
last long, and the days are very rare in which there 
are not at least a few hours of sunshine. 

Another very important condition which results 
from the dryness and comparatively low temperature 
of the air, is remarkable freedom from microbes. 
Such an atmosphere does not favor decay. Dead 
animals and vegetables, left to nature, dry up, instead 
of decomposing. 

Such an atmosphere and such a climate must af¬ 
ford favorable conditions for persons suffering from 
pulmonary consumption. It is a well-known fact 
that one of the most important offices of the lungs is 
to remove from the body certain exceedingly poison¬ 
ous substances which are carried off with the mois¬ 
ture of the expired breath. In order that the air 
which enters the lungs may take up any considerable 
portion of this poison, it must be comparatively dry. 
Air which is already saturated with watery vapor, 
and at a temperature near that of the body, will not 
absorb and carry off these poisonous substances. On 
this account, a dry atmosphere, like that of Colorado, 
Arizona, New Mexico, and some parts of California, 
is much to be preferred to that of Florida and the 
Gulf States or the West Indies, for curable cases of 
consumption. Another advantage afforded this class 
of patients by a dry climate is this : one lung or a 
portion of a lung having been destroyed by disease, 
the patient’s ability to excrete through the lungs the 
poisonous substances referred to, is proportionately 
lessened. The favorable conditions afforded by a 
dry atmosphere, better enables, the patient to accom¬ 
plish with his crippled lungs the work usually done 
by sound and healthy organs. That these considera¬ 
tions are not wholly theoretical, we have had ample 
opportunity to prove by personal observation. In 
September last, we met in Colorado three persons 
who had formerly been under our care for pulmon¬ 


ary ailments which we considered fatal in their ten¬ 
dencies. In each case the disease was so far ad¬ 
vanced that a considerable portion of one lung was 
disabled. When these patients left our care for Col¬ 
orado, two of them by our urgent advice, although 
considerably improved by treatment, they were suf¬ 
fering from the hectic fever, night sweats, cough, and 
expectoration which accompany pulmonary consump¬ 
tion, and the diagnosis was also confirmed by a phys¬ 
ical examination. These persons have now been in 
Colorado from two to five years. We found them all 
enjoying very comfortable health, and looking well. 
An examination of the lungs, however, showed that 
the only change that had taken place was a cessation 
of activity in the disease. The pure, dry atmosphere 
in which they are living enables one healthy lung and 
the fraction of the other to do the work of both. 
Certainly, cases like these are worthy of considera¬ 
tion. 

Other advantages for the sufferer offered by tlie 
Colorado climate, are the abundance of sunshine and 
inviting natural scenery, which afford favorable op¬ 
portunity for out-of-door exercise, and tempt the in¬ 
valid to avail himself of this most important hygienic 
means for cases of this sort. 

We have already occupied more space with this 
article than we intended, though we are aware that 
we have done the subject treated very scant justice; 
but before concluding, we must not fail to remark 
that we do not wish our commendation of Colorado 
climate to be understood as implying that all portions 
of this great State are equally favorable as regards 
climatic conditions. Some localities are certainly 
greatly favored above others. The experience of the 
majority of invalids seems to indicate that the most 
favorable locations are those which are somewhat 
sheltered by the mountains, and which are of only 
moderate altitude. There are several resorts which 
have been rendered famous by the possession of these 
qualities, but none we think more deservedly so than 
Colorado Springs. We predict that this beautiful 
city will sometime be selected for the site of a sani¬ 
tarium which, equipped with all the appliances fur¬ 
nished by modern medical science, will eclipse all 
previous records in the cure of tuberculous diseases 
of the lungs and allied affections. At some future 
time, we will tell our readers more about this delight¬ 
ful little city. 


Dr. Prudden, of New York, has showed that ty- ing the disease. Look out for this source of danger, 
phoid germs will survive freezing for at least three The same precautions should be observed respecting 
months, and that ice may be means of communicat- the ice-supply as in relation to the water-su])ply. 
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PURIFYING THE BLOOD. 


It is a popular notion that the blood can be puri¬ 
fied by swallovviug some bitter stuff or nauseous med¬ 
icine. Dr. Bacon, the modern substitute for Shakes¬ 
peare, announced a theory many years ago, that every¬ 
body should be bled in the spring, and treated with 
purgatives, because the blood became so vile during 
the winter that it was necessary to purify it by empty¬ 
ing the blood-vessels. This was undoubtedly one way, 
and a robust person might suffer no real harm from 
the treatment; but it would be very difficult for a 
feeble person to overcome the debility, and furnish a 
new supply of blood. The idea was good, but in 
such a radical change the process of cure was so ef¬ 
fective that it many times killed the patient. Cured 
to death,’* might truthfully be written on a great many 
tombstones. 

The modern idea that the blood is to be purified by 
antidotes, is wholly unphilosophical. It is absurd to 
think that you are going to make the blood pure by 
putting something impure into it. The blood may 
be purified, but it must be by getting something out 
of it. The best way is to set to work nature’s five 
^ great purifiers, the lungs, skin, liver, kidneys, and 
bowels, — the five great excretory organs of the body. 
If a man’s blood is impure, it is because he has been 
taking something impure into it, or because he has not 
been using the excretory organs sufficiently to keep 
the impurities worked out. The first step would be 
to stop putting impurites into the blood, if that is 
what is the matter. People who live grossly, eat¬ 
ing flesh meats, pastry, etc., and perhaps swallow¬ 
ing such things as tea and coffee, wine and beer, and 
may be tobacco, are constantly overtaxing the excre¬ 
tory organs.^ Living a sedentary life is another way 
to encourage the deposit of impurities in the blood, 
there not being sufficient muscular exercise in such 
cases to assist in throwing off the waste particles of 
the body. 

To make the skin more active, take a hot bath once, 
twice, or three times a week. If vigorous, one can 
stand a Turkish or vapor bath every day for a while. 
Do anything to get up a sweat; drink hot water, and 
wrap up in warm blankets. A good vapor bath can 
be taken in any ordinary bath-tub, by putting a slat 
bottom in the tub, or a board with holes in it, so as 
to allow a space at the bottom of the tub which will 
be free for a running stream of hot water. Lie down 
on this slat bottom, cover the tub with heavy blankets, 
and you will have as good a vapor bath as need 
be given. A Swedish shampoo, or a soap and water 


bath, or scouring the skin off with a brisk '*sah. 
glow,” — any or all of these ways are good for getting 
up a healthy action of the skin. 

Next, endeavor to make the lungs work so vigor¬ 
ously as to increase the supply of oxygen. A person 
walking at the rate of three miles an hour, breathes 
three times as much air as one who is sitting still; and 
one walking at the rate of four miles an hour, breathes 
five times as much as one sitting still. When sitting, 
one only breathes about twenty cubic inches — about 
two thirds of a pint — at each inhalation, the furnace 
door of the body being almost closed; but as just noted, 
even moderate walking triples the capacity for taking 
in air. With every breath we throw off a certain 
amount of impurities ; at the four-miles-an-hour pace 
we may not throw off five times as much waste mat¬ 
ter as when sitting still, but we will approximate 
that amount, perhaps about four times as much. 
Another advantage in deep breathing is that the oxy¬ 
gen taken into the lungs goes into every nook and 
cranny, and gets alongside every nerve and fiber of 
the body — everywhere this clogging material is 
lodged, and carries it out. It is a great house cleaner ; 
it sweeps down the cobwebs, and shakes the curtains. 
That is why the skin looks clearer and fresher. Let 
a person whose skin is dingy, dirty, and sallow go out 
of doors and take regular and vigorous exercise. The 
fresh supply of oxygen thus gained will very soon tell 
upon the appearance of the skin. 

The liver may be set to work, and by the same 
means the bowels and the kidneys can be made more 
active, and that is by simply drinking large quantities 
of hot water. The old German water-cure doctors 
found this out almost a hundred years ago. Old Dr. 
Pressnitz, of Graefenberg, used to recommend from 
twelve to twenty glasses of water a day, to be taken 
in connection with mountain climbing. There were 
beautiful springs along the mountain side, and walk¬ 
ing and climbing, his patients would drink from six to 
twelve glasses before breakfast, and the dose could be 
repeated two or three times in the course of a day. 
Water is the best means of all foi cleansing the stom¬ 
ach, liver, and kidneys. Every part of the body is 
permeated and cleansed. When we take water into 
the stomach, it is absorbed, and by the muscular action 
of the diaphragm this pure water is drawn into the 
body, and carries impurities out. 

It is very interesting to notice how all these reme¬ 
dies co-operate; — warm baths to make the skin act¬ 
ive ; exercise to make the lungs more active, and hot- 
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water drinking to increase the activity of the kidneys, 
bowels, and liver. The warm baths take some of the 
fluids out of the blood. Persons may lose even two 
pounds — that means two pints of water — through 
the skin in a hot bath. This excretion carries with it 
a large quantity of impurities, and this makes a per¬ 
son thirsty, and increases the amount of water-drink¬ 
ing, which supplies the water taken from the blood, 
while the water-drinking promotes the sweating,— 
action and re-action, you see, constantly. By exer¬ 
cise the lungs are made to act more vigorously. This 
increases the action of the diaphragm, and that 


thp: medical man 

Every person who is not wholly content with the 
conditions of the present, has a more or less perfect 
ideal of a bettered state of things in the good time 
coming.” The laborer looks forward to a time 
when he shall have less work and more pay ; more 
frequent holidays, and less frequent visits from the 
tax-gatherer ; when the hoarded wealth of land- 
barons and railway magnates shall be divided among 
the masses who till the soil and build the railroads; 
when King Monopoly shall be dead and Labor reign 
instead. The missionary sees a happy millenium 
ahead when the pioneer of civilization will not be in 
danger of serving as fuel for a bonfire to light the 
orgies of some African potentate. The physician, too, 
looks forward to a coming time, when his useful pro¬ 
fession shall be based less upon empiricism and more 
upon science. 

‘‘The practical medical man of the future will hold 
different notions concerning disease and its proper 
management than the average physician of to-day. 
He will give much less attention to specific medication, 
and more to nature’s methods. He will ascertain what 
nature is trying to do, and offer his services as a helper. 
Stimulants he will look upon as false props, and only 
useful in emergencies. Nervines and tonics will be re¬ 
garded as ‘ nerve foolers,’ useful for temporary relief, 
but not to be relied upon as means of permanent cure. 

“ In the good time coming, the treatment of the sick 
will largely consist of a scientific training of the whole 
body out of the ways of physical wrong-doing into the 
paths of physical uprightness. An invalid will be put 
through such a process of grooming, and dieting, and 
exertion, that he will verily be ‘born again,’ his mala¬ 
dies not antidoted, but left behind in the process of 
growth and vital progress which has been carried on. 

“ The medical man should occupy the position of 
the conservator of the health of his patrons. He 
should be a wise sentinel, whose duty it is to warn, 


squeezes the liver and presses the old bile out of it; 
and this again, augments the water-drinking. Again, 
exercise induces perspiration, and that in turn also 
increases the water-drinking. Each means helps the 
others all the time, and in this way the blood is readily 
purified. But it cannot be done by a “tonic,” or 
“ blood-purifier.” Every one of the nostrums adver¬ 
tised under these various names, contains from six to 
fifty per cent of bad whisky or alcohol, and yet the 
great majority of people depend upon them as puri¬ 
fying agencies, instead of upon the natural ones enu¬ 
merated. 


OF THE FUTURE. 

advise, and admonish for health’s sake, and should be 
paid, not for his services to the sick, but for keeping 
the well in health. When this golden era for the phy¬ 
sician comes, it will be his duty to inspect the homes 
of his patrons, to look carefully into cellars and gar¬ 
rets, to inspect drains and water supplies, to see that 
proper laws are enacted relating to the sanitary con- 
tsruction of buildings, especially with reference to 
heating, ventilation, and dietaries, and suitable cloth¬ 
ing, and remonstrate against the following of unhealth¬ 
ful fashions. He will follow the children to the 
school-room, and insist upon the training of the body 
as well as the mind. 

“ The medical sanitarian of the future will not be 
satisfied with human beings as they are, but will seek 
to make them better by insisting upon the application 
to the human race of some of the principles which 
the stock-breeder has long practiced with wonderfui 
success in improving species. The marriage of con¬ 
sumptives, inebriates, and persons suffering from 
grave general defects, will be prohibited by law. 
Possibly this will extend to moral defects as well. 

“ If this picture of the medical man of the future, 
and of his work, is true, is it not the duty of the prac¬ 
titioner of the present to endeavor to enlarge his 
sphere in the directions indicated ? Should he not 
seek to foster a public sentiment which will raise the 
profession to a higher plane of work, in order that he 
shall be more than a mere purveyor of pills or a med¬ 
ical mechanic ? Then let him prepare himself to be 
a wise and ready counselor in all that makes for 
healthful, happy, noble manhood and womanhood. 
Then will our calling become the greatest and noblest 
of all professions, — a work beneficent, humanitarian, 
and uplifting, — and our influence upon our day and 
generation incalculable for good, and our reward a 
measure of respect and confidence such as is granted 
to no other class of men.” 
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I'he Yellow-Fever (iErm Discovered. —Dr. James 
E. Reeves of Chattanooga, 1'enn., announces that he 
has discovered the germ which produces yellow-fever. 
He describes it it as having four forms, * * “The 

first a dark, round mass; the second, oval, with a 
dark point at each extremity ; the third, an oblong 
disk, with dark points united by a film, and resem¬ 
bling a dumb-bell.*’ The yellow-fever germ is said 
to resemble that of hog-cholera. This new aspirant 
for yellow-fever notoriety will be thoroughly investi¬ 
gated by scientists, and we shall doubtless soon know 
whether it is the real article or a counterfeit. 


Strange Medicines. — A list of Chinese medicines, 
printed for the use of the custom officers of the 
Treasury Department, reminds us of the strange jihar- 
macy of the mediaeval period in Europe. These med¬ 
icines are imported chiefly for the use of the Chinese 
doctors of the Pacific Slope, and include such alleged 
substances as tigers’ bones, rhinosceroses’ horns, ele¬ 
phants’ gall, asses* glue, snake-skins, fowls’ gizzards, 
dried silk-worms, crabs’ eyes, dragons’ teeth, hedge¬ 
hogs* skins, fossil crabs, fossil teeth, horse-tails, straw, 
glass, cow-hair. Job’s-tears, “insects of nine smells,” 
puff-balls, ground blood, cows’ knees, tree-bugs, and 
centipedes. 


Keep Your Mouth Shut. —This is the rather im¬ 
polite way the editor of a religious journal has of call¬ 
ing attention to the very impoitant fact that “many 
disease-germs enter through an open mouth, ‘Fhe 
mouth was not made for breathing, but for eating and 
speaking. The nose was made for breathing; and 
the air, passing through the long, moist nasal passages, 
is purified, and leaves behind dust, disease-genns, and 
various impurities, while the air is warmed and tem¬ 
pered for the lungs. But when the mouth is left open, 
dust, dirt, and disease rush down into the lungs, and 
there developing, may destroy the whole system.” 


Tea Carriages. —The latest novelty in fashionable 
tippling is the “ tea carriage,” which consists of a 
wagon with wheels about the size of those of a baby- 
carriage, which is used for serving tea to lawn-tennis 
players. Tea seems to have acquired a firm position 
as a fashionable tipple, and little seems to have been 
accomplished by the repeated warnings uttered by 
physicians and hygienists against the use of this in¬ 
toxicating herb. We say intoxicating, since experi¬ 
ments have shown that the poisonous property of tea, 
known to scientists as theine, is a deadly narcotic, 
and that there is really more intoxication in a cup of 
strong tea than in an equal quantity of beer. 


Evolution ok the Pudding. —The theory of evo¬ 
lution is by no means so modern as many people im¬ 
agine. It was made the mark for many satirical hits 
by Swift, and also by his contemporary, Arbuthnot, 
who traces the origin of that very j)alatable but often 
indigestible comestible, the pudding: 

“The dumpling-eaters, we are told, were brought 
into England by Julius Caesar, and finding it a land of 
plenty, wisely resolved never to go home again. The 
race grew by what they fed on, and increased so rap¬ 
idly that the whole island was overrun ^vith them. 

“ The dumpling was of foreign origin, but every 
generation growing wiser, this institution grew to be 
a pudding. One projector found milk better than 
water, another introduced butter, another sugar, 
thereby rising to eminence. The introduction of 
eggs was purely accidental. Two or three carelessly 
rolled from a shelf into a pudding which an estimable 
woman was making. Reduced to the necessity of 
throwing her pudding away or baking it with the eggs 
in, she decided upon the latter course. 

“The effect, like that of all great discoveries, can 
be easily imagined. The pudding became the prince 
of its kind. The woman was sent to court to make 
puddings for King John, who then swayed the scep¬ 
ter.” 


The Farmer’s Pet, the Heathen’s Dread. — It 
is a remarkable fact that the ancient Jewish regula¬ 
tions respecting articles of diet, seems to have de¬ 
scended in some manner to barbarous or half-civi- 
Ilzed tribes and nations found in widely separated 
portions of the globe. For example, while the Ameri¬ 
can farmer counts his riches by the number of his 
hogs, and fairly dotes upon his fattening pigs, the 
Hottentot despises the scavenger, and turns from the 
beast wi^h loathing, to dine upon a monkey or an ant- 
eater. The Hindoo would as soon think of becom¬ 
ing a cannibal as of eating swine’s flesh. It is stated 
that the Indian mutiny so frightful in its results, origi¬ 
nated in a fear among the Sepoys that they were 
to be forced to eat pork. A lady had an amusing 
experience in India which illustrates the Hindoo sen¬ 
timent on the subject of the pig. Arriving very late 
at a grand dinner party, she and her husband saw the 
first course being carried in as they went down the 
hall. A row of kitmagars were drawn up, waiting to 
follow the dish into the dining-room, and serve their 
respective employers; and as the dish of ham was 
carried by, each man gravely and deliberately spat 

upon it! Needless to say, Mrs. B-and her lord 

waited for the second course.” 
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A Good Suggestion. —The Ladies’ Health Society, 
of New York City, is the means of distributing from 
house to house, circulars requesting that garbage 
shall be burned instead of being allowed to accumu¬ 
late around the back door, or being deposited in 
boxes on the street. The suggestion is a valuable 
one, and although not new, the society is deserving of 
great credit for bringing this method of disposing of 
garbage directly to the attention of thousands who 
have never taken the trouble to inform themselves 
upon sanitary subjects. Garbage boxes and barrels, 
as well as all other receptacles for the accumulations 
of filth, are hot-beds for the prop)agation of germs. 
They have been called, and not inappropriately, fe¬ 
ver-nests.” The microbes which are developed and 
thrown off in countless numbers from these recepta¬ 
cles, lodge everywhere and upon everything about 
the premises. 


Bed-Chamber Smothering.— At this time of year, 
in Northern latitudes, the average bed-chamber not 
infrequently becomes a vertitable death-trap. With 
windows, doors, and even every crack and key-hole 
tightly stopped, the occupants breathe over and over 
again for the hundredth and thousandth time, a viti¬ 
ated atmosphere laden with noxious gases and poi¬ 
sonous excretions to an extent little short of deadly. 
Indeed, a bed-chamber atmosphere such as described, 
is veritably death-dealing in its influence. Thq only 
wonder is that it has so long survived, and is not 
more often immediately fatal in its effects. Not in¬ 
frequently, the pernicious qualities of the atmosphere 
of an unventilated bed-chamber, are intensified by 
surrounding the bed with close curtains, so that the 
noxious inhalations from the bed of the sleeper are 
returned still more dense and potently active. A 
bed-chamber should always be ventilated. Cold air 
is better than poisoned air. If possible, furnish a 
good supply of warm, pure air for every sleeping- 
room. Every room in the house should be thus pro¬ 
vided, but especially the sleeping-rooms, and the bed 
itself should be so placed that the sleeper will enjoy 
the freest possible circulation of air. Travelers on 
sleeping-cars, especially those occupying lower berths, 
are often half smothered in the little compartments in 
which they are confined by the partitions and heavy 
curtains. Some provision should be made for the 
ventilation of these compartments, to permit the es¬ 
cape of air made foul by many occupants. In the 
meantime, travelers would do well to secure the best 
air-supply the oft overheated car affords, by leaving 
the curtains open sufficiently to allow a circulation, 
be it ever so little. 


Plants in Sleeping-Rooms. —An idea somehow 
prevails that plants draw vitality from people, and 
that certain plants, the live-forever,” for instance, are 
specially dangerous to a sick person. This notion 
belongs in the same category as does the one that one 
person will draw strength and vigor from another. 
These notions are wholly erroneous. There is no 
philosophy in them. A well person will lose no more 
vitality in rubbing an invalid than he would in rub¬ 
bing a post. Vitality is carried through the blood 
and the nerves; through the blood in the form of 
nourishment, and through the nerves by means of liv¬ 
ing impulses. There is no channel by which either 
blood or nerve force can be conveyed from one per¬ 
son to another. If the connection is severed between 
the brain and the hand, as in cases of partial paraly¬ 
sis, no amount of will-power in the individual will 
suffice to control motion in the hand. Much less can 
this will-power be transferred to another. 

Now, plants breathe through their leaves very much 
as human beings do through their lungs. A plant 
decomposes the carbonic acid it takes in, and uses 
the carbon in building up woody fiber, while the oxy¬ 
gen is given off in the air. This process of taking 
in carbon dioxide is equivalent to eating. We need 
air as well as food. The oxygen we breathe does not 
build up the tissues; but it is a purifier,—a vitalizing 
agent by means of which we are able to carry on all 
the processes of life. We need oxygen to utilize the 
food we eat, and the plant must breathe in oxygen for 
the purpose of building up woody fiber. It is a very 
curious thing that plants and animals grow mostly 
during the night. Invalids get well mostly during the 
night. During the day-time, the various activities of 
brain and muscle prevent opportunity for building up 
and growth. During the day, plants take in a store 
of carbon, and during the night, it is used in the pro¬ 
cesses of growth and repair. In the night, a plant 
breathes oxygen just as we do, and it does not purify 
the air as much as it does in the day-time. There are 
certain plants which throw off very strong odors, 
tuberoses, for example, and these are objectionable 
in a sleeping-room. Others, such as balsams, pine- 
trees, etc., throw off volatile perfumes which are very 
beneficial. These volatile odors have the power of 
converting oxygen into ozone, which destroys nearly 
all kinds of noxious vapors and germs. 

As a rule, the presence of plants in a sleeping-room 
is a matter of no consequence, if the room is properly 
ventilated. A room needs more air with plants in it 
than otherwise. It is something like placing another 
animal in the room. And a plant in full bloom 
requires more oxygen than one simply in foliage. 
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To relieve obstinate sneezing, place cotton in the 
nostrils. 


For fetid perspiration of the feet, rub the parts with 
dry carbonate of bismuth night and morning. 


I^OR constipation m infants, Prof. Parvin suggests 
rubbing the abdomen with a little sweet-oil. 


A French physician recommends tar-water in cases 
of hemorrhage. Administer from forty to si.xty grammes 
daily. 

Smith. — “What has become of Dr. Cure-all 
Jones, — “The man who advertised to cure every 
complaint under the sun ? ** 

5. —“Yes.” 

J, — “Oh, he died the other day from a complica¬ 
tion of diseases! ” 


Cure for Corns. — Here is the latest suggestion: 
Soak a piece of bread in strong vinegar; apply to the 
corn as a poultice. The effect is, the corn is so soft¬ 
ened that it can be easily removed. 


Cure for a Stye.— The following is recommended 
as an excellent remedy for styes * Dissolve one part 
of boracic acid in thirty parts of distilled water. Wet 
pieces of wadding in the solution, and place upon 
the eye several times a day. This is said not only to 
cure, but prevent a return of the trouble. 


Stammering. — An English medical journal gives 
the following as a remedy for stammering : “ Do not 
speak or attempt to speak when inhaling the breath, 
but draw as much air into the lungs as they will hold, 
and«then speak very slowly. Repeat this operation, 
and by patient perseverance the habit may be com¬ 
pletely overcome.” 


Turpentine is one of the best germicides. It will 
destroy not only microbes, but their spores. It has 
the advantage over mercuric bi-chloride, that it is not 
likely to be the occasion of fatal poisoning, though it 
must be remembered that it is highly inflammable. 
Its unpleasant odor will doubtless prevent its coming 
into general use as a disinfectant 


An exchange gives the following method of resist¬ 
ing colds: — 

“ Throw the shoulders well back, and hold the head 
well up. Inflate the lungs slowly (the garments be¬ 
ing loose), the air entering entirely through the nose. 
AYhen the lungs are completely filled, hold the breath 
for ten seconds or longer, and then expire it quickly 
through the mouth. It is important for all to prac¬ 
tice this exercise many times each day, especially 
when in the open air. If this habit ever becomes uni¬ 
versal, lung and many other diseases will rarely be 
heard of. A permanent expansion of the chest of 
one, two, and even three inches will eventually follow.” 


Nose Bleeding. — .1 correspondent of the Scientific 
American says : “ The best remedy for bleeding at the 
nose, as given by Gleason in one of his lectures, is a 
vigorous motion of the jaws, as if in the act of masti¬ 
cation. In the case of a child, a wad of paper should 
be placed in its mouth, and the child instructed to 
chew it hard. It is the motion of the jaws that stops 
the flow of blood. This remedy is so very simple 
that many will feel inclined to laugh at it; but it has 
never been known to fail, even in very severe cases.” 


Rapid and Simple Method of Reducing Dislo¬ 
cation OF the Shoulder. — A foreign physician has 
suggested a simple method of reducing this common 
form of dislocation. “ He makes the patient stand 
with a crutch in his axilla ; he then holds the hand 
of the affected side, making slight traction downward ; 
the patient is now to let himself down as if he was 
going to fall on his knees, and as he falls the head of 
the humerus glides into its normal position, and the 
patient is surprised at finding himself cured.” 
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Heart-Burn.—A teaspoonful of wheat charcoal, 
taken immediately after a meal, is an excellent non- 
medicinal remedy for this uncomfortable derange¬ 
ment of digestion. A teaspoonful of glycerine, taken 
just before or just after a meal, is also useful. 


A Specific for Hiccough.— Moisten granulated su¬ 
gar with good vinegar. Of this, take from a few grains 
to a teaspoonful. The effect is almost instantaneous, 
and the dose seldom needs to be repeated. It can be 
used for all ages — from infants of a few months old 
to those on the down-hill side of life. The remedy 
is certainly a very simple one, and although no theory 
is advanced to account for its wonderful action, it 
merits a trial. 


Protection of Lead Pipes. — An English periodi¬ 
cal, The Iron Monger's Journal, states that recent ex¬ 
periments of English chemists show that lead pipes 
are rapidly corroded by water containing quick-lime 
or blue clay, or by water and air mixed or alternated, 
while sand and carbonate of lime afford considerable 
protection, by forming an insoluble lining. The best 
protection of all is afforded by a mixture of limestone 
and sand. It is, hence, recommended that when water 
is circulated through lead pipes, protection from lead 
poisoning may be secured by allowing the water first 
to pass through a mixture of limestone and broken 
flints. 


To Stop Coughing. —The majority of coughs are 
unnecessary. Nature induces the cough for the pur¬ 
pose of getting rid of some foreign material in the 
throat, it may be mucus, the result of catarrh, or 
some foreign substance which has been inhaled. A 
cough is not necessary when not induced by the causes 
named. Not a few cases of chronic cough are simply 
the result of habit. The eminent Dr. Brown-Sequard 
once made the following suggestions about how to 
stop a cough : Coughing can be stopped by press¬ 
ing on the nerves of the lips in the neighborhood of 
the nose. A pressure there may prevent a cough 
when it is beginning. Sneezing may be stopped by 
the same mechanism. Pressing also in the neighbor¬ 
hood of the ear may stop coughing. Pressing very 
hard on the top of the mouth, inside, is also a means 
of stopping coughing. And, I may say, the will has 
immense power, too. There was a French surgeon 
who used to say whenever he entered the wards of 
the hospital, ‘The first patient who coughs will be de¬ 
prived of food to-day.’ It was exceedingly rare that 
a patient coughed then.” 


The Cochineal Test for Lead. — One of the most 
convenient and delicate tests for the presence of lead 
in drinking-water, is the following: Dissolve one 
part of cochineal in one hundred parts of proof-spirit. 
Place two tablespoonfuls of the water to be tested in 
a white porcelain dish. Add ten drops of the cochi¬ 
neal solution. If the water is free from lead, the color 
will simply be a dilution of the pink tint of the cochi¬ 
neal ; but if it contains so small a proportion of lead 
as one part in 700,000, it will be of a purplish pink, and 
if there is one part in 70,000, it will be a purplish blue. 


Boils. — Some people think that boils are a special 
affliction of Providence, but we do not imagine that 
Providence has anything to do about it. They are 
the result of an obstruction in a small blood-vessel. 
May be the sufferer has been eating too much fat, 
greasy food, — fried foods, butter, rich cakes and pies, 
— and in consequence there has come to be too much 
fatty matter in the blood. Fat is carried through the 
veins in small globules, and if too plentiful, they get 
into the small blood-vessels, and block up the capil¬ 
laries. In this way clots are formed, the blood stag¬ 
nates, and for some distance around, the circulation is 
interfered with, and the tissues die, because they are 
not supplied with new, fresh blood. Nature wants to 
get rid of these dead tissues, and so she goes to work 
to separate the dead from the living. She fills in 
around the clot with pus or matter, and by and by it 
breaks open at the top, and the core is pushed out 
from the center. In this core is the clot which began 
the disturbance, though it may not be as large as the 
point of a pin. 

Boils are due to a clogging of the system, and are 
generally produced by a gross diet. Abcesses in the 
liver, and other abcesses, originate in the same man¬ 
ner. As to the cure, we do not want to cure a boil, 
for the body is trying to throw off some effete matter, 
and what we should do is to render assistance in the 
effort. The foul matter is all contained in the core; 
and the great quantity of offensive matter which is 
formed around it, was blood corpuscles in the start. 
Nature makes a fester around a sliver for the same 
reason that she does around this tiny blood clot; the 
matter accumulates around the sliver, until by and by 
it is forced out. A felon is simply a deep-seated boil. 
A bruise will sometimes produce a boil underneath the 
thick tissues and tendons; suppuration takes place, and 
then we have a felon. The only proper thing to do is 
to encourage these processes by poultices. In that 
way we can sometimes abort a boil, and stimulate 
absorption so that the effete matter will be carried off 
without great suffering. 







SEASONABLE BILLS OF FARE. 


DINNER NO I, 

Vegetablf* Sotip. 

Mnshcd Swetil Potato. Baked Beans. 

Boiled Wheat, with Cream. 

Rye Dread Whole Wheat Bread, 

Boiled Chestnuts, Orange Dessert. 

DINNER NO. 2. 

Potato Soup. 

Stewed Celery. Baked Parsnips. Baked Potato. 

Com Grits, with Cream. 

Cream Rolls. Graham Bread. 

Oranges. Apple and Tapioca Dessert. 


Boiled Chestnuts.— The large variety, known as 
the Italian chestnut, is best for this purpose. Put into 
boiling water and cook until tender ; shell at once, 
and serve hot. 


Baked Parsnips. — Wash thoroughly, but do not 
scrape the roots. Bake the same as potatoes. W^hen 
tender, remove the skins, slice, and serve with egg 
sauce or cream. They are also very nice mashed and 
seasoned with cream. Baked and steamed parsnips 
are far sweeter than boiled. 


Cream Rolls. — Take a cupful of cold graham 
porridge, and beat into it three tablespoonfuls of thick 
cream; stir in graham flour enough to make a stiff 
dough. Mold, roll with the hand into long sticks, 
cut into the requisite lengths, and bake about twenty- 
five minutes in a quick oven. 


Stewed Celery.— Cut the whitest part of four 
heads of celery into small pieces, blanch into boiling 
water, then put into cold water and drain dry. Heat 
a cupful and a half of milk in a stew-pan ; add the 
celery and stew gently until tender. Remove the celery 
widi a skimmer, and sdr into the milk the beaten yolks 
of two eggs and one half cup of cream. Cook until 
thickened j pour over the celery, and serve. 


Vegetable Soup. — Simmer together slowly for 
three or four hours, a quart of .split peas, one sliced 
carrot, one sliced turnip, one cup of canned toma¬ 
toes, and two stalks of celery cut into small bits, in 
five quarts of >vater. W^'hen done, rub through a col¬ 
ander, re-heat, season with cream and salt, if desired. 


Apple and -Tapioca.— Soak a large cupful of tapioca 
in a quart of tepid water, for at least three hours. 
Prepare enough nice, tart apples to fill a two-quart 
pudding dish two-thirds full. Add one cup of sugar 
to the soaked tapioca, pour it over the apples, and 
bake one hour. Serve with whipped cream. 


Orange Dessert.— Soak one third of a cup of gel¬ 
atine in one third of a cup of cold water until soft ; 
then pour over it one third of a cup of boiling water. 
Add a scant cup of sugar, the juice of one lemon, and 
a cupful of orange juice and pulp. Set the dish con¬ 
taining the mixture in a pan of ice-water until it be¬ 
gins to harden ; have ready the whites of three eggs 
well whipped, add to the jelly, and beat all together 
until light and stiff enough to drop. Pour into molds 
wet in cold water and lined with sections of oranges, 
from which seeds and white fiber have been removed. 


Rve Bread. — Excellent rye bread may be made 
the same as wheat bread, using half rye and half wheat 
flour. A well-known writer on cookery gives the fol¬ 
lowing recipe: One cup of yeast, if home-made, 
four or five boiled potatoes mashed hot and very 
smooth, three pints of rye flour, a heaped tablespoon¬ 
ful of sugar, and a quart of warm water. Beat all wxll 
together, and let it rise over night. In the morning, 
add a pint bowl of corn meal and sufficient rye flour 
to knead well. Let it rise once more very light, but 
be exceedingly careful that it does not sour in the 
least ; then mold it into loaves, set the pans in a warm 
place, and let it rise again. Bake like wheat bread. 
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PHE EVOLUTION OF THE DINNER-PLATE. 


From an article by Charles Barnard, in a recent is¬ 
sue of the Christian Union^ we glean the following in¬ 
teresting thoughts as to the evolution of the useful 
cooking and eating utensils seemingly so necessary 
for our comfort at the present day : — 

“ No doubt the first men used caves and trees for 
houses, and ate such wild fruits as they could find in 
the woods, and the flesh of such wild animals as they 
could manage to kill with sticks and stones. They 
probably knew about the wild gourd, and used it for 
a drinking-cup, or, cut in two, for a dinner-plate. 
They also used it afterward for a pot in which to boil 
water and make the prehistoric soup.” 
j “ When these old cave-dwellers began to use gourds 

for soup-pots, they found that when the bottom of the 
gourd was smeared with clay, it lasted much longer. 
The gourd, unless very full of water, would crack and 
burn. The clay hardened in the fire, and protected 
the gourd. In time, some bright cook found that if 
the gourd burned out inside the clay, the clay itself 
would keep the shape of the gourd; and thus the first 
clay pot was born. Clam and oyster shells also fur¬ 
nished plates for the early eaters of fish dinners. 

“ Our word porcelain is from a Portuguese word, 
porcellana, which means a fine white shell; and while 
this does not prove that porcelain plates were copied 
from shells, it is curious, because the first plates were 
really sea-shells. 

“ Less than three hundred years ago, porcelain was 
hardly known in Europe, and was worth its weight in 
gold. Wooden dinner-plates were every-day ware, 
with perhaps a silver dish for best — if you could af- 
I ford it. The first pots and plates were brick-red. A 

white dish cost years on years of search, study, trial, 
and experiment. Only a slow, patient people, like 
the (Chinese, could or would spend the time and labor 
to find out how to make a porcelain dinner-plate. 
When, early in the fifteenth century, pieces of porce¬ 
lain ware began to come from China, they attracted a 
great deal of attention, and many, people tried to find 
out the secret of their manufacture. Men of science, 
artists, and earnest workers in many trades spent their 
lives in trying to make such a simple thing as a white 
china plate, and to make it cheap. Only mu thin a 
very few years has it been manufactured on a large 
scale, and sold so cheap that the house-mother need 
I not break her heart every time the cook breaks a din¬ 
ner-plate. 

Clay is an earth. It came, as did the soil under 


our feet, and all the sand on the shore, from the 
rocks. Heat and cold, the rain, wind, and ice, ever 
wear the rocks away, breaking and grinding them up 
into small stones and gravel. These in turn are swept 
away by brooks and rivers, and rolled over and over 
until they are ground up into sand, or the fine soft 
silt or mud we call clay. Now, clay has two curious 
properties. When wet, it is plastic—that is, it is soft 
and sticky, and if bent or pressed into any shape, it 
will keep that shape for some time. Besides this, it 
is curiously affected by heat. In the heat of the sun 
it becomes quite hard. If broken up, it falls into 
dust, and when wet with water becomes plastic again, 
and can be molded into new shapes. In the heat of 
a strong fire, it becomes very hard indeed, and changes 
its color. If now it is broken up into pieces, it can¬ 
not be again made plastic. These facts have proba¬ 
bly been known for tens of thousands of years, and, 
far back in the unknown past, some forgotten genius 
invented a tool that made it possible to make a din¬ 
ner-plate out of clay. It is represented on some of 
the oldest Egyptian monuments, where one of the 
gods is shown as making the first man out of clay on 
a potter’s wheel. To-day, the same flat, whirling table 
is used to make all our dinner-plates. 

“A lump of soft, wet clay is placed on the wheel, 
and, as it turns swiftly round, it can be pressed by 
the hand into any circular shape. Having formed 
one side, it can be turned over, and the other side 
molded into shape with the hand, or by means of a 
tool that gently presses the clay into the right shape. 
Taken off the wheel, the soft dish is placed in a dry 
place till it becomes hard. It can then be put in a 
lathe, and turned down smooth and even. It is then 
placed in a kiln and burned. It comes out hard, 
strong, and pure white, or some very light shade of 
gray or yellow. The surface is, however, dull and 
slightly rough. It can be dipped in thin clay resem¬ 
bling cream, and baked, or “ fired,” again, and a 
smooth, white, hard, glassy surface, or glaze,” put 
on it. Another way is to dip the soft, unbaked plate 
in the glazing clay, and then fire it, the clay and the 
glassy surface being formed into china or porcelain 
at the sirne time. 

“Another plan is to form the soft watery clay into* 
a plastic mold. The water soaks away, leaving the 
clay in a thin mass in the mold. It soon hardens suf¬ 
ficiently to keep its shape when handled, and can then 
be ilried, dipped in glaze, and fired.” 




QUESTION BOX. 

[All questions must be accompanied by the full name and address of the writer, as it is often 
necessary to address by letter the person asking the question.] 


Dyspepsia. — D. W. R., Minnesota, writes us, giving 
the usual symptoms of dyspepsia, and wishes a pre¬ 
scription. 

Ans. — A warm compress worn over the stomach at 
night, a saline sponge-bath taken two or three times a 
week, an abundance of out-door exercise, great care 
respecting diet, and avoidance of things known to dis¬ 
agree, and the use of simple foods which can be easily 
digested, are effective measures in cases of this sort. 
If to these simple measures are added hot-water drink¬ 
ing— one or two glasses before each meal — and fo¬ 
mentations in the region of the stomach, taken just 
before retiring for the night, signs of improvement 
shouhl be visible in a few weeks. 


Bronchial Irritation. — W. A. G., Michigan, in¬ 
quires the cause of a stinging pain under the breast¬ 
bone, extending toward the throat. 

A/IS. — The pain is a usual accompaniment of bron¬ 
chial catarrh. We recommend a chest-compress, to 
be worn at night (the chest being protected during the 
day by rubbing it with oil in the morning, and cover¬ 
ing it with one or two layers of chamois skin), the in¬ 
halation of compound tincture of benzoine with a 
steam-inhaler (which may be obtained of the Sanitary 
Supply Company, Battle Creek, Mich.), and the adop¬ 
tion of all measures calculated to build up the health, 
such as careful diet, morning saline-sponges, judicious 
out-door exercise, etc. 


Birth-Marks. — Mrs. M. K., Minnesota, gives an 
account of a reported case of birth-mark, and inquires 
whether we believe that children may be marked be¬ 
fore birth. 

Ans. — Certainly. No physiological fact is more 
clearly established than that pre-natal conditions in¬ 
fluence a child to a very remarkable extent. There 
is, however, a great deal of superstition upon this sub¬ 
ject. The so-called birth-marks are generally attrib¬ 
uted to the sight of blood, longing for a raspberry, a 
strawberry, or something of this sort. There is, prob¬ 
ably, no foundation whatever for this belief. These 
marks are simply defects due to an abnormal develop¬ 
ment of the blood-vessels of the skin. By far the 
great majority of stories relating to marking of chil¬ 
dren, or deformities resulting from fright, etc., are 
gross exaggerations. 


Wens. — W. H. A. wishes instructions for the re¬ 
moval of wens without a knife ; also wishes to know 
if it will be safe to apply tincture of iodine to a wen 
situated on the top of the head. 

A/is. — The knife, or some equivalent agent, is the 
only proper remedy for a wen. By the aid of a hypo¬ 
dermic injection of cocaine, a wen may be removed 
without pain, and immediate union usually occurs. 


Winter Bathing — Catarrh of the Eustachian 
Tubes, Etc. — M. A. W., Louisiana, inquires : i . How 
should a person proceed when bathing in a cold room 
in winter? 2. How should one proceed in taking an 
oil rub? 3. What is the best treatment for catarrh of 
the Eustachian tubes ? 4. What is the best means of 

correcting the protrusion of the shoulder-blades? 
5. Where can I obtain a good work on etiquette? 6. 
I desire directions for making a nice dress for winter, 
which will be both healthful and stylish. 7. What is 
your opinion of Hood’s Sarsaparilla ? 

Ans. — I. Uncover but a portion of the body at one 
time. Bathe and dry this, then cover and proceed to 
another portion of the body, and so on until the bath 
is ci^rapleted. 2. First take a warm bath in a warm 
room ; dry the skin ; then apply some oil — cocoanut- 
oil, or a good quantity of olive or cotton-seed oil — or 
fine vaseline. 3. Catarrh of the Eustachian tubes is 
usually due to nasal catarrh, and the nasal catarrh 
should first be treated. In the majority of ca.ses the 
catarrh of the Eustachian tubes will disappear. If 
there is no improvement, a specialist in the treat¬ 
ment of the ear, should be consulted. 4. A person 
whose shoulder-blades protrude, usually has flatness 
of the chest. A development of the muscles which 
lie between the shoulder-blades and the spine, by the 
employment of such exercise as will draw the shoulders 
backward, will correct this deformity, and aid in the 
expansion of the chest. 5. A good work on etiquette 
may be obtained from any book-seller. 6. We do not 
much approve of a “ stylish ** dress, for, as a rule, 
this sort of dress is not healthful; but Mrs. Annie 
Jenness Miller provides patterns for dresses which 
ought to please the most fastidious. These patterns 
can be obtained from the Sanitary Supply Company, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 7. Our opinion of this, as well 
as of all other patent nostrums, is, the less one swal¬ 
lows of it the better. Much harm has been done by 
medicines of this sort. 






LITERARY NOTICES. 


The Ten Sonnets. VV. E. A. A. — A little ten-page 
pamphlet of English poems — upon each page a 
poem — has come to our table. The verses are many 
of them devotional, and though not pretentious, are 
all of high moral tone. 


We have received from J. C. Ayers & Co., Lowell, 
Mass., a bound volume of five hundred pages, includ¬ 
ing copies of their ubiquitous almanac in a score or 
more of different languages. The compilation is of 
interest, representing as it does the typography of so 
many nationalities. 


The Detroit Journal Year Book for 1889.—This 
is the nattiest little specimen of Year Book we have 
seen for many a day. Its pages are crowded with just 
the facts and figures one wishes to know. A handy 
little book of reference for anybody and everybody. 
Get one. 164 pp. Price, twenty-five cents. By mail, 
thirty cents. 


Sunbeams of Health and Temperance. —A new 
edition fresh from the press, of this already popular 
book. Among other improvements over former edi¬ 
tions, the work concludes with A Few Medical Sug¬ 
gestions,” which alone are worth more than the price 
of the book. 222 pp. $2.50. Good Health Pub. Co. 


St. Nicholas for February comes to our table over¬ 
flowing with interesting things for the children. 
Among the articles of special mention are : “ The 
White Pasha, ” with a portrait of Henry M. Stanley and 
a map of Central Africa; ‘^Seeing the Real Mikado,” 
illustrated from photographs; Chapter IV. of the in¬ 
teresting series entitled ‘‘The Routine of the Republic,” 
together with many shorter articles and gems of poetry. 
The Century Co., Union Square, N. Y. 


Public Health. Disinfection and Disinfectants. 
American Public Health Association. 1888.—This 
work is a carefully compiled result of the researches, 
investigations, and experiments for three years of the 
Committee on Disinfectants appointed by t^e Ameri¬ 
can Public Health Association. The value and im¬ 
portance of this great and worthy work cannot be 
over-estimated. Society owes a heavy debt to the 
able men who have given us this most complete and 
exhaustive vohime. The work is to be obtained by 
application to the Secretary of the Association, Irving 
A. Watson, Concord, N. H, 


There is a very attractive timeliness in the con¬ 
tents of the February Atlantic, “ The New Talking- 
Machines ” is the subject of a practical article on the 
phonograph, by Philip G. Hubert, Jr. Charles Worces¬ 
ter Clark discusses “The Spirit of American Politics 
as Shown in the Late Elections.” Henry C. Lea 
writes on ** Brianda tie Baniaxi," describing one of 
the fiendish devices of torture devised during the time 
of the Inquisition. Agnes Repplier, one of the bright¬ 
est essay writers in America, contributes “ A Plea for 
Humor;” Harriet Waters Preston, in an article entitled, 
“ Under which King,” paints in glowing colors certain 
passages in the life of Cicero; and Samuel H. Scudder 
finds a congenial topic in “ Butterflies in Disguise.” 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


The February issue of the Chautauquan \'s», 2i':^ usual, 
filled with most excellent and readable articles. The 
series of biographical sketches is continued by an 
article on John B. Gough, by Prof. Charles J. Little, of 
Syracuse University. Rev. J. G. Wood, the eminent 
English naturalist, has a bright article on “ Music 
Among Animals.” Among other interesting themes 
discussed are: “ Taxation,” by Prof. Richard T. Ely ; 
“ Plospitals,” by Susan Hayes Ward ; “The Carlisle 
Indian School,” by Frances E. Willard ; “ The Power- 
Loom,” by Charles Carleton Coffin ; and “ A Summer 
Meeting in Oxford,” by Herbert B. Adams. The Rev. 
Lyman Abbott, in an open letter to the editor, dis¬ 
cusses the effect of reading “ Robert Elsmere.” Pub¬ 
lished by Rev. Theodore L. Flood, Meadville, Pa. 


The installment of the “ Lincoln History” in the 
Century Magazine for February, contains facts of pe¬ 
culiar interest to all lovers of history. The events 
leading up to the final removal of Gen. McClellan, 
the financial measures undertaken by Mr. Chase, and 
advocated by Mr. Lincoln, for carrying on the war; 
the relations between President Lincoln and Secre¬ 
taries Seward and Chase, including the incident of the 
simultaneous resignation of the two Secretaries, and 
the manner in which Mr. Lincoln arrested a political 
catastrophe, are fully described in this issue of the 
magazine. 

The Century Co. have recently published an en¬ 
larged reproduction of the map of Siberia, showing 
the route taken by Mr. George Kennan, which will be 
furnished upon application and receipt of ten cents 
in stamps by the Century Co., 33 East 17th St., New 
York, N. Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S PAGE. 


Wb are sure our readers will enjoy reading the able article in (he pres¬ 
ent number on '*Tbe Tobacco Vice,” by Dr. Felia L, Oswald, whose 
trenchant pen finds ample opportunity for incisive thrusts in exposing that 
most senseless and disgusting of popular vices, (he tobacco-habit. Doubt¬ 
less the Doctor would quite agree with the famous Dr. Clarke, who said, 
If 1 were going to make an offering to the Devil, it should be a pig stuffed 
with tobacco.” 

Binders for 1888. — Now is the time to get them cheap. We happen to 
have on hand a small quantity of binders which were made to fit the jour¬ 
nal last year, but owdng to the change of size are not of use for the present 
volume. These binders have been sold at 75 cents each t but we now offer 
them at (he low price of 50 cents each, postage paid, to close out the stock 
on hand. No more binders will be made of this size, so now is the time to 
get your journals bound cheap. The binders are all ready for iustant use, 
and it only requires a few moments* work to put all (he numbers together, 
and you have a bound volume with an index, instead of being obliged to 
keep track of a dozen volumes. The large amount of valuable mutter con¬ 
tained in a year's numbers of Good Health, is well worth preserving. 
Every one who has taken the pains to preserve the numbers of the journal 
till the present time, certainly ought to have a binder, so as to make of them 
a handsome volume which can be placed in the library, and so preserved 
for future reference. Only jo cents, postage paid. 


Miss Frances E. Willard, a woman whose fame is world-wide as one 
of the leading reformers and philanthropists of the age, writes us in a pri¬ 
vate letter that she thinks “Good Health is the most elegant magazine 
of its kind on the list,” and very kindly gives us permission to tell the pub¬ 
lic that this is her opinion of the journal, if we wish to do so, and of course 
we do, for there is no other person in this country whose name will in¬ 
fluence so many persons as will Miss Willard's. So we w'ill be much ob¬ 
liged to our friends if they will take a little pains to tell their neighbors 
what Miss Willard thinks of Goon Health ; and do not forget to add each 
a personal word for himself as to the merits of the journal and the need 
of such a periodical in every home. 

* 

* 

Binders for Good Health. — Any magazine which is worth receiving 
is worth preserving. There is always something of value in every number 
of a live magazine, which can be found nowhere else. The latest and best 
information on live and growing subjects is not to be found in books, how¬ 
ever recent and authoritative they may be. In the present fast age, every 
month, every day, indeed, marks progress- The very time occupied in 
getting a book through the press, makes it to some degree out of date. 
The magazine literature of the present day,—the valuable part of it,— 
contains the most precious knowledge on many subjects. This readers it. 
of the utmost importance to those who desire to be possessed of this infor¬ 
mation, and to have it ready at iiand when it is necessary to refresh (he 
memory on some point which has been forgoiton wholly or in part. Who 
has not been annoyed in being obliged to spend an hour or two hunting for 
a missing iiumber of a magazine w'hich has been loaned or mislaid? Loose 
papers have a habit of being absent just when they are wanted most. The 
only remedy is to have a good binder, and to pul each number into it as 
soon as it is received. 

We have had made, for tlie convenience of our subscribers, a binder 
adapted to the new form of the journal, which will be furnished at a price 
very near actual cost, as we wish our readers to preserve the journal for 
future reference or to loan to friends. This binder is the most convenient 
of any we have ever seen. It is so made that a child can put the numbers 
in place as they are received, and not over one minute's time is required 
to do it. The binders will be furnished at the very low price of 75 cents 
each, postage paid. Now is the time to order, before some numbers have 
been lost and the volume broken. 

♦ Jk 
♦ 

If we may judge from the oumerous encomiums showered upon us by 
old friends and new ones, Good Health iu its new dress has made a very 
good impression. No expense has been spared in our preparations to 
make this journal not only superior to itself, as well as to all other journals 
of its kind, but to make it the very best health journal possible. Plain, 
pithy, practical, are qualities constantly aimed at in the preparation of its 


(able of contents by editors and contributors; and it is a source of gratifi¬ 
cation to us to know that our efforts are recognized and appreciated, and 
by those who are best qualified to judge in matters of this sort. Here are 
a few of the good things recently said about the journal, which we publish 
for the benefit of those who may not have recognized, or paused in the 
midst of a busy life to appreciate, how great a blessing a journal of this 
sort may be to a family, when conducted upon a high plane of clean and 
wholesome thought, practical common sense, and scientific accuracy .* — 

Hammonton^ N, 7 , 

To Good Health : Greeting. I like your monthly very much, Please 
continue its coming to Yours truly, 

J M. Peebles, M. D, 

Editor Good Health : I received the January number of your maga¬ 
zine, and am very much pleased with it. I took Good Health during 1888, 
and to say that 1 was pleased with it would be expressing it mildly, —it is 
simply delightful. I would be glad to see it in every home. £. 

Wtst ChtheUm^ Dec. 2Q, 'SS. 

Good Health Pub. Co.: I renew my subscription for 1889. I have re¬ 
ceived your magazine from the first number ever printed, and would not 
now be without it. Niels Hanson, 

£rie, Coh., Dec. jg, *SS. 

Good Health Pub. Co. GentlemeK : I herewith send my renewal for 
Good Health. Could not think of doing without it in my family. The last 
number was well worth the whole year's subscription. Please send it along, 
and oblige Cordelia Van Valxenburo. 

Neb.^ Dec, 24^ *88, 

Editor Good Health : We have taken your journal for 1888, and are 
well pleased with it Please continue it for the coming year, 

Very respectfully, 

Mrs. J. K. Green, 
UniontmvM^ Md, 

Good Health: Inclosed please find my renewal for Good Health. 
You may consider me a regular subscriber for your journal as long as I am 
able to read. You will discover by my writing that 1 am considerably ner¬ 
vous ; however, seventy-seven years will have that effect on many persons. 

Sincerely yours, 

A. H. Sensbney, 
/hmona. Cal., Jan. rO, 'Sg. 

Good Health Pub. Co. : Allow me 10 say that the January number of 
Good Health is the best one ot that excellent journal I have ever 
sceni Each of the thirteeu subscribers I obtained for it, are delighted 
with its exccllonce. Yours respectfully, 

Mrs. Ira F. White. 

Petrolia, Cat., Dec. 21, 'SS, 

Editor Good Health. : Inclosed find money-order to renew my sub¬ 
scription for Good Health. 1 value the journal very highly. Have been 
a subscriber several years, and expect to be many more. 

Yours truly, 

D. J. Johnson. 

Council Bluffs, Iowa, Dec, 2g^ *88, 

Good Health Pub. Co. Gentlemen : Inclosed please find postal-note 
to apply on Good Health for 1889 . Have been a subscriber for your maga- 
ziuc for seven years, and feel as if myself and family cannot well get along 
without it. W. C. Carman. 

Fair dale, N, V., Dec, 28, *68, 

Good Health Pub. Co. : Last year was my first in taking Good Health. 
I like it very much, and herewith renew for i88g. S. Fitch. 

Toronto, Can., Dec. 24, *68, 

Good Health Pub. Co, Dear Sirs .* I am very much pleased to renew 
my subscription for Good Health for the ensuing year. I am glad to state 
that its articles arc exceedingly pleasing, useful, and instructive to all who 
read them. 1 have found the magazine very attractive, and will recom¬ 
mend it in preference to anything of its kind. 1 also inclose another sub¬ 
scription, from a gentleman who is also well pleased with the journal. 

Yours respectfully, 

C. Stoess, 
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FOR NURSES. 


Kcgiilar Ycrn^s bcgii) X^V. 1. p^eceiVed at ArX TbRC. 




T/u’s School has noiv been in oper¬ 
ation for five years^ with con¬ 
stantly increasing patronage and 
success. 


vEoursc of instruction. 


The course of instruction com¬ 
prises two series of lectures, reci¬ 
tations and practical instruction, 
continuing through two years. 


inctl)ob6 of instruction. 


ish Movcfnents ; 


The instruction is both theoret¬ 
ical and practical. Several lectures 
and recitations are given each week. Lectures 
are illustrated by means of colored charts, 
models, fine French Manikins, and numerous 
experiments. Each student is required to become 
familiar with the subjects taught, by actual practice. 
The following are among the leading topics taught; 
Anatomy; Physiology; Elementary Chemistry; Na¬ 
ture and Causes of Disease; Language of Disease; 
Principles of Cure; Management of Common Diseases; 
Dressing of Simple Wounds and Injuries; General and 
Tndividtial Hygiene; Ventilation; Disinfection; Air and 
Water Conta7nination; General Nursing; Surgical Nursing; 
Monthly Nursing; Bandaging; Hydrotherapy—theoretical and practi¬ 
cal; Electricity — Faradic, GalvaniCy Static; Diet for the Sick; Massage; Swed- 
Calisthenics; What to Do in Emergencies, 


Special ^^>uantagcs. 

The advantages offered by this school are in many respects superior to those offered by any 
other, not excepting the older schools in the large cities. 

Terms. —Students pay board and tuition in labor the first year ; wages are paid the second year. 

For Circulars giving full information, address, 

SANITARIUM, Battle Creek:, Nlich. 


















ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Good Health for 1889. 


For more than twenty years Good Health has been before the public as the leading 

American periodical devoted to the health interests of the individual and of the home. It is in the 
most thoroughly practical sense 

In whose monthly columns are discussed all live subjects relating to the healthful 
development of the mind and body. It is the policy of the managers to avoid 
abstruse, technical, and impractical topics, and the discussion of unprofitable ques¬ 
tions, and to present in a striking and impressive manner facts of real interest and 
practical value. 


A Popular 
F amily 
Magazine, 


A Number of New and Talented Writer» have been Engaged for 1889^ 

among whom are 

Well-known to the reading public as a leading contributor to the Popular Science 
DR. FELIX L. Monthly and other popular magazines. Dr. Oswald is one of the most talented of 
OSWALD American writers, and his extensive travels and acute observations have given him 
a fund of material with which he cannot fail to interest many thousands of readers 
in a series of articles which he has agreed to contribute to the columns of Good Health during 1S89, 
under the general title, “ International Health Studies^ Dr. Oswald will also continue in the early num¬ 
bers of the year his able and interesting series of papers on The Stimulant Delusion^ 

DR NORMAN furnish a series of practical health papers which will be of great value and 

interest to all students of hygiene. Dr. Kerr is well known throughout the civil- 
KERR, 120(1 world as a physician of high standing, and a pioneer in scientific studies of 
OF LONDON, ENG., ^hc problems of inebriety. 


With the new volume will appear in the journal a new department devoted to 
A NEW Education. In this department will be represented the most advanced thought on 
DEPARTMENT important question, under such topics as True Educatioriy' Modern Educa¬ 
tional MeihodsT ** Educational Reform^ Results of Physical Culture Combined with 
Mental Training^ Mrs. E. G. White, Prof. W. W. Prescott, A. M., and others ^vill contribute to this 
department. 


The volume for 1889 will contain a series of popular medical papers of great 
value. The subjects treated will include the following: Popular Nostrums^ What 
They Are, and the Mischief They Dof (including analyses of the principal nostrums 
and exposure of the fraudulent claims of their manufacturers.) Cancer and Cancer 
Quacks Regimen for a Subject of Nasal Catarrh;" The Terrible While Plague — 
Consumption Rules of Life for a ConsumptiveA Bad Heritage—How to Escape its Consequences 
“ Studies in Physical Culture; " ** The Plague of Leprosy in the House / " Hygiene of the Eye and Earf 


POPULAR 

MEDICAL 

PAPERS. 


I 




ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Good Health for 1889 will Contain the 
following Departments: 

(General Articles, 

Devoted to practical hygiene and popular medical papers. 

Dress, 

In the interest of rational ‘"dress reform,” opposing extreme notions and by practical illustrations and 
suggestions pointing out the way to a sensible conformity with the laws of health. 

^l)c ir)appi) /ircsibc, 

CONDUCTED BY MRS. E. E. KELLOGG. 

Devoted to the interests of the home, temperance, moral and social culture, and popular science. 

^ruc (Ciiucation. 

Educational reform, the training of the whole individual, rather than the mind only, manual training, 
physical culture associated with mental training, and kindred topics. 

Social Puritij. 

This department represents the “White Cross Movement” and its interests, and all that pertains to 
the purity of morals in the individual, tlve home, and society. 

cCMtovial. 

J. H. KELLOGG, M. D. 

The editor each month serves up a rich variety of hygienic tidbits, pithy, practical, and represent¬ 
ing the latest scientific thought in this channel. 

Domestic illctiicinc. 

In this department Dr. Kellogg condenses the most practical results of his extensive experience in 
the treatment of the sick. The Doctor believes in the education of the people in medical subjects, and 
proves his faith by his works. 

iri)C (Ducstion Bo^. 

This interesting department, which affords a channel for communication between the editor of the 
journal and his readers, will be continued. Each month this department contains medical advice and 
suggestions which would cost ten times the price of the journal if obtained in the usual way. 

t)ou0cl)oliJ Science. 

In this department Mrs. Kellogg will continue to give to the readers of Good Health the invalu¬ 
able results of years of work in her experimental kitchen, and experience gained in the management of 
the cuisine of the largest Sanitarium in the world, and the instruction of classes in the Sanitarium 
School of Domestic Economy. Other writers will also contribute to this department. 

price, $1.23 n pent. 

GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING GOMPANY, 


BATTLE CREEK. MICHIGAN. 
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REVISED AND ENLAROED EDITION. 

LADIES’ GUIDE IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. 

B'S” J. JSEXjXjOO-O-, 1 ^. ID., 

Member 0/the AtHerican Association /or the Advancement 0/Science^ American Pubiic Health AsstKdafion, American Society of Microscopiets^ Michigan 
State Medical Association, State Board 0/Health of Michigan, Editor of ** Good Health," Author of ** Home Hand-Book 
tf Hygiene and Rational Medicine," “ Man, the Maste^iece," and various other works, 
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1 672 OCTAVO PAGES. 

123 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


■\Mij i|X 


1 

3TXHIS new work fills a want long recognized in all parts of the land, and is admitted by physicians 
X to be the most complete and practical work of its kind. An eminent lady physician pronounces 
it “ the best book ex>er written in the interest of humaaiity " Another writes, “ It is destined to work a 
great reformation in the rising generation, and to atlcidate the itls of the present." The author in a 
very chaste and delicate manner graphically describes the great inysieries of life — the Anatomy and 
Physiology of Reproduction, and considers the several phases of woman’s life under the respective 

1 headings, "‘fhe Little Girl," " The Young Lady," *• The Wife," and “ 7 'he Mother ,"— embracing all 
subjects of interest pertaining to the health or disease of the sex ; as Education; Moral and Physical 

1 Culture; Clothing; Diet; Puberty; Mental Equality of Sexes; Personal Beauty; Marriage; Dignity 
of Wifehood; Prevention of Conception; CriminarAbortion; Change of Life; Heredity; Signs, Hy¬ 
giene, and Disorders of Pregnancy; Complications of Labor; Symptoms and Treatment for Diseases 
of Women; and an Appendix giving Rational Home Treatment for Diseases of Childhood; Instruction 

1 for Baths, Swedish Movements, Postural Treatment, Electricity, Massage, many valuable Dietetic 
Recipes; Medicinal Recipes and Prescriptions. 
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ONE LADY SOLD 205 COPIES 
FIRST MONTH. 

NO OTHER WORK COMBINES SO 
MUCH OF INTEREST AND VALUE 
TO DAUGHTERS, WIVES, AND 
MOTHERS. 


ACTIVB 

GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO., 

Battle Creek, Mich., 

Sole Agents for the Eastern States, Canada, and the 
British Possessions, 


AOBNTS WANTED.#-^ 

•• ADDRESS, •.* .•. 

W. D. CONDIT & CO., 

DES MOINES, IOWA. 


New Temperance Cliarts. 


By J. II. KELLOGG, M. D., 


A fter a careful study for several years of the Physical Effects of Alcohol and Tobacco upon the huinan body, with unusually favorable opportunities 
for observation through post-mortem examinations, chemical analyses, and microscopical investigations, the author has prepaied, hy the aid of 
the best artists to be secured, a series of OOLvO]^H<13 which depict in the most graphic manner possi* 

ble, the ravages of alcohol among the delicate structures of the human body. The following is a list of what is c^ihited by the several chartsr— 


Plate t. The Alcohol Family. 

Plate 3. A Healthy Stomach. 

Plate 3, Stomach of a Moderate Drinker. 

Plate 4. Stomach of a Hard Drinker. 

Plate 5. Stomach in Delirium Tremens. 

Plate 6. Cancer of the Stomach. 

Plate 7. A, —Healthy Nerve Cells, B ,—Fatty 
Degeneration of Nerve Cells. C.—Healtliy Blood. 
/?.—Blood of an Habitual Smoker, /f.—Blood of a 
Drunkard. iE—Blood Destroyed by Alcohol, G, — 
The Drunkard's ^ng. H .— Healthy Nerve Fibres, 
/.—Fatty Degeneration of Nerve Fibres. J .— 
Healthy Muscle Fibres. K .—Fatty Degeneration of 
Muscle Fibres 

Plate 8. Smoker's Cancer. A Rum Blossom. 
A Healthy Brain A Drunkard's Brain, A Healthy 
Hoaii. A Drunkard's Heart. 

Plate 9 A. A Healthy Lung. 5.—Drunkard’s 
Consumption D. — k Healthy Kidney. E. —En¬ 
larged Fatt* Kidney of Beer-Drinker. /''‘.—Atro¬ 
phied Kidhi k of Gin-Drinker. G, —Healthy Liver. 



//.—Liver of Drunkard, Showing Nutmeg Degener¬ 
ation. /.—Magnilied Section of Fatty Liver of 
Drunkard. y,-»View of an Kye Diseased from the 
Use of Tobacco and Whisky. A'—View of the In¬ 
terior of a Healthy Eve. 

Plate to. Alcoholic Drinks, showing the per¬ 
centage of Alcohol contained iu the common Alco¬ 
holic Beverages. Adulterants of .\lroholIc Drinks, 
showing a list of poisons used in adulterating the 
various liquors. Sphygmographic Tracings of the 
Pulse, showing the ettecisof Alcohol and Tobacco 
upon the pulse. ,.d.—Pulse of a Healthy Person. 
/L Pulse of a Moderate Drinker. C—Pulse of a 
Drunkard. />.—Pulse of an Old Tobacco-User. E. 
Pulse of a Young Smoker. 

Statistics of Stimulants and Norcotics. A diagram 
exhibiting in a graphic way the fact that the uuniial 
cost of Alcoholic Drinks, Tobacco, Rum, Tea and 
Coffee, exceeds the cost of Bread, Meat» Clothing, 
Education and Missions. 


Nothing so Complete in this Jin^ has ever been attcvipted‘before. These icn charts constitute a most powerful 
temperance lecture^ the impressions of which will not be easily forgotten. 


The accompanying cut illustrates a novel arrangement for exhibiting charts, which is now furnished with this scries of charts when desired. It works 
to a charm, and is just the thing for lecturers. It is only necessary to set it on a stand or tabic, and in two minutes it can be made ready for operation. 
It can be operated in either direction equalW welL Each set of charts is accompauied by a Key and a stenographic report of a lecture from the charts 
delivered hy Dr. Kellogg at the Lake Bluff‘f^emperance Convocation. 

Prire of CJuirts on common rollers, $12,00; Case extra, $l,2il; Charts with Exhibitor, $13,00. 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


I3a.ttle Creek:, Nliclr. 


Know Thyself. 












































SANITARY 

Tooth Powder, 


CLEANSING AND ANTISEPTIC. 

WILL REMOVE TARTAR AND YEL¬ 
LOWNESS. 

WILL NOT INJURE THE TEETH. 


PRICE, Postpaid, 20 CENTS. 

Sanitary Supply Co.. 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


send for ^‘THE KINDERGARTEN” Monthly. 

Hothera need It, teachera need it. 

All the world ahould get and read it. 

Sample copies free to all. 

By the year the price is small. 

Address, AJLICE B. STOCKHAM. 

161 La Salle St.. Chicago. 


THE DORCAS MAGAZINE 
is full of useful information on Woman's handiwork ; Knit¬ 
ting. Crotchet-work, Embroidery, Art Needlework, and 
other household topics of practical character. Every lady 
should subscribe for it. Price. 50c. a year. Addess 
THE DORCAS MAGAZINE. 19 Park Place, New York. 


“THE BEST 

AMERICAN PUBLICATION DEVOTED TO HVOIENE." 

(Xew York Hfrrald.) 

T he S.ANITARIAN sustains its reputation for w'arfare in the cause of 
preventive medicine. IntelliKenl and conscientious physicians are 
using more and more nature’s health-giving remedies. Pure air, 
water, and sunlight are potent agencies in the armamentn medicorutn. To 
parody Carleton, physicians, those deserving of the name,— 

Open the blinds when the day is bright. 

And God gives their patients the bright sunlight; 

They open the windows when the day is fair, 

And God gives their patients the pure, fresh air. 

“Such journals as The Sanitarian are most valuable to non-professional 
readers, showing how in a thousand ways disease may be prevented and, 
when It does come, the intelligent phystciau will be all the better appreci¬ 
ated by those who are conversant with the facts such a publication dissetn- 
mates,”—TAe Living Church. 

PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 

$4.00 A YEAR, 35 CENTS A COPY. 

All communications should be addressed to the Editor, A. N. 
BEI.L, M. D., 1121 Se<*on<l l*laoe, Br<»f»kiyn, N. Y. 


Digestmi and Dyspepsia, 

A thoroughly rational, practical, and popular treatise on this prevalent 
malady. Illuminated frontispiece. Muslin, 176 pages, 75 cents. Address, 

GOOD HEAJ.TH PITB. CO., Biilile Cr«ek, Mich. 


jiealtt? [eaflet5. 


The following list of twenty-five new four-page tracts deals with almost 

EVERY PHASE OF THE GREAT HEALTH QUESTION, 

including the subject of 

NARCOTICS AND STIMULANTS. 

The subject is considered from a scientific standpoint, and the arguments 
made arc striking and convincing. 

Eiich Tract is I lIustrattMl by a fine engraving made expressly for this 
series of tracts. They are just the thing for general circulation by Health 
and Temperance Organizations, and are otfered nlvrry hnu ruUx. More 
than one and a quarter million of these tracts were sold in advance of pub¬ 
lications— 

/. The Code of Health. 

2. IltKO to Live a Century, 
j. Pure Air. 

4, How to Ventilate a House. 

5, A Pack \'ard Examined. 

0 . Inventory if a Cellar. 

7. What's in the U ’t'll, 

S. Cayenne and Ha Congeners. 

9. A Lrt>e Hog Examined, 

TO. A PeeInto a Packing-lhure. 

Ti. The Contents 0/u Tea-Ptt. 

13 . Tea TasterT. 

/j. Tea~Drinking and Nervousness. 

Pul up in neat packages of 25 each. At retail, Ih ceiil.H per paokage; 
in lots of 100 packages or more, S5.00 per hundred; in lots of i,noo packages, 
S3.50 per hundred. Address, 

Good Health Pub. Co. 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


t4. Tea Topers, 
ts. Tea and 'Tipf^ling. 
tb. Tobacco Ptisoning. 
rr. A Relic 0/ Barbarism. 

/S. Tobacco Blindness. 

/g. Science vs. Tobacco Using. 
30. The Smoke Nuisance. 

21. The Rum Family. 

22. A DrunkanCs Stomach. 
Gin Lhitrs. 

24, A Ram Blossom. 

23. Alcoholism. 


Plain Pacts 


FOR OLD AND YOUNG, 


J-. SC- 


UL. D- 


IKEXjXjOGHO, 

Member of the American Public Health Association, The American Society 
0/ flicroscopists. The State Medical Association, The Association 
for the Advancement of Science, etc., etc. 


NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 

This work has ]>asscd rapidly through several large editions, aggregating 
over 10,000 all of which have been sold wtliiin the last five 

years. The book is commended by leading journalists, clergymen, physi¬ 
cians, and all who examine it thoroughly. The new edition contains many 
new and interesting chapters, making a iiandsoine octavo volume of 644 
pages, handsomely bound in tbe following styles 

Cloth, KmhoHsed in Gold und Leather (l.ihratT' Style). 

Half Mor(»cco, Gilt Ldges. 

This work is sold exclusively by subscription, and is one of the best sell¬ 
ing hooka published. 

RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 

In Canada, and in every township in the I’nitcd States, to whom liberal 
compensation will be paid. For .Agent's Outfit, and full iiiformatton, ad¬ 
dress, 

I. F. SEGNER & CO., PUBLISHERS 

BURLINGTON, IOWA. 

Or. TALTFIC I’BESS, Ocklaud, Cal., Agents fur Pariftc Co.nst, Aus- 
ttMiiu and New Zealand. 


The Home II.4ND-Book 

OF DOMESTIC HYG/ENE AND RA T/ONAL .IfED/C/NE. 

An encyclopedia of the subjects named in the title. More necessary than 
a dictionary or an almanac. Contains ir»24 royal octavo pages, over 500 
cuts, 26 colored plates, and a paper manikin. Muslin and library. 
Sknofok CiRr.ui.AK. Address, GOOI» HEALTH TI^B. Ct)., 

Buttle i;rf*ek, .Mich. 

















Sanitarium School of Domestic Economy. 

T he necessity for scientific instruction in cookery and the various arts connected with housekeeping and 
and home-making, has long been recognized. In foreign countries, particularly in England and Sweden, 
successful efforts have been made in this direction, but there is yet a very evident and urgent demand for this 
kind of practical education. In this country, especially, very few attempts in this line have been made, and 
those have been but partially successful. In view of the great need of a school of this sort, the managers of 
the Sanitarium have opened a School of Domestic Economy. The attendance at this school is already 
very large, but more can be accommodated. 

COURSE OK INSTRUCTION. 

The course of instruction continues through twenty-five weeks, and consists of daily Lectures, Recita¬ 
tions, Demonstration Lessons, and Practical Drills in the following subjects:— 

SCIENTIFIC COOKER F, aii its branches. LA UNDR YING, DRESS MAKING, 

GENERAL HOUSE IVORA\ HOUSEHOLD HYGIENE, 

PERSONAL HYGIENE, mid MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS. 

Including Household Conveniences, Economical Housekeeping—the Keeping of Family Accounts, Selection 
of Carpets, Dress Goods, Etc. The study of these subjects will be pursued under competent teachers in each 
department. Instruction will be given chiefly in the form of lectures accompanied by practical training. The 
course is exactly what every young woman needs to make her an efficient and economical housekeeper, com¬ 
petent to make a home and its inmates comfortable and healthful, conditions which form a good foundation 
for happiness, {diplomas given those who pass a satisfactory examination at the end of the course. 

TUITION AND BOARD, INCLUDING ROOM AND WASHING, $100.00. 

Deserving persons, who are well recommended, will be given a chance to pay their way. For Circulars, 
giving full particulars^ address, 

Sanitarium School of Domestic Economy, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Rural Health Retreat, 

CRYSTAL SPRINGS, 

ST. HELENA, CAL. 



'T'HIS delightful Resort offers unrivaled advantages to Tourists and all 
^ classes of Invalids, both for Winter and Summer. It is situated on 
the southwestern slope of Howell Mountain, 500 feet above and overlook¬ 
ing the uoted and beautiful Nupa Valley, and miles from St. Helena. 
This place is noted for its Pure Water, Dry Atmosphere, Clear and B.ilmy 
Sunshine, Even Temperature, Mild Breezes, and theabsenceof high winds. 

THE RA TIONAL TREA I'M ENT , 

By all known remedial agents, is employed in this Institution. With these 
natural and acouired acivantages, pleasant and desirable surroundings, 
thorough and judicious treatment, and wholesome diet, most invalids who 
avail themselves of these agreeable facilities, rapidly recover. Patients 
have the care of a regularly graduated physician of experience, who is as¬ 
sisted bv well-trained and courteous gentleman and lady assistants. 

All tnvalldfii and/Tourists may feel assured that they will be cour- 
teonsly received, and kindly cared for. 

For Circulars and further particulars, address 

RURAL HEALTH RETREAT, 

ST. HELENA. CAL. 



The Dick Seamless Foot 
Warmers again. Warm, Soft, 
Strong; woven by hand, lined 
with wool. If your dealers have 
none order of us. Ladies' sizes 
$1.35, Gents.’S1.60. (Children’s 
sizes made.) Sent postpaid to 
any address. Write plainly and 
give size of shoe worn. We ad¬ 
vertise in the early winter onlv, but fill orders throughout 
the year. W. H. DICK, .Manfr., Dansville, N. Y. 


i 



LUCRATIVE EMPLOYMENT 

Send for the Economy Roaster and 
Baker If you want to make money, have 
a tender roost or good bread. Sample by 
mail, $1.00. ^ 

T. M. GARDNER, Mfi , 

So. Vineland, N. J. 


MILLIONS OF FLASHING TEETH! 

In their Natural ^^Tilteuess and Lustre now show 
tlie perfect 
results 

the - - 



A COMFORT TO ADFI.TS. A DELIGHT TO 
CHILDREN. A BENEFIT TO ALL. 

Slight familiarity overcomes first Na! ural Strangeness. 
Cheaper, Cletiner, Better than Bristles. Holder 
(Imperishable) 35 cents. Polishers (18) boxed, 25 Cents. 

Speaks for 
itself. It 
p 1 a c e s in 

Indispensable Quill Pick and Dental Floss Silk, for use be¬ 
tween the teeth after eating, to cents per case. 

AT ALL DRUGGISTS OR MAILED. 

HORSEY M'FG CO., Utlea. N. Y- 













ADVERTISEMENTS, _ 

G^OD 41^ALTH, ^^^l^opula^ ournals. 


The publishers of Goon Health have been able to make such arrangements with the publishers of the 
best periodicals, that they can suj)ply many of them with this journal at the price of one, and thus make a 
great saving to the subscriber. Those who wish to subscribe for one or two good journals besides Good 
Health, will find this a very advantageous offer to do so. 

The price of Goon Health for 1889 is The following list comprises some of the principal 

journals which we are able to furnish, thus : — 
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NAME OF JOURNAL. 


A merican inventor... 

“ Magazine... 

“ Agriculturist. 

“ Architect and Bnilding News . 

*• Teacher. 

“ Journal of Education. 

“ Poultry Journal. 

*• Bee Journal.. 

“ Journal of Philology. 

** Traveler. 

“ Rural Home. 

“ Poultry Yard.. 

Advance, The... . . 

Magazine of American History .. 

“ Art. 

Arthur’s Home Magazine. . . 

Art Amateur. 

Art Age. 

Atlantic Monthly .. 

Andover Review. 

Arkansaw Traveler. 


B oston Traveler. 

ullou's Magazine. 

Babyhood. 

Boi<i<.>n Globe. 

Weekly Advertiser. 

Babvland. 

Beekeeper’s Magazine. 

Brain.. 

Book Buyer. 


C assell’s Family Magazine.. 

ountry Gentleman . 

CosmopuiltHU. 

Cottage Hearth. 

Christian at Work (new sub’s only). 

Century... ... 

Chicago Weekly Times. 

Chautauqua Young Folk’s Journal.. 

Chicago Herald (monthly).. 

City and Country. 


D omore.st’s Magazine, 
omcstic Monthly.... 


"nglish Illustrated Magazine. 


F ield and Farm... 

arm and Home,. 
Fann and Fireside. 
Farm Journal. 


^^ood Housekeeping. 
Vjolden Argosy..... 
(^be. The (Boston)... 
Golden Days. 


H ousehold. 

ousekeeper. 

11 a rpe r’s M Jigazine___ 

“ Weekly . 

“ Bazaar. 

“ Young People . 
Household Companion.. 
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N ature. 

orth American Review.. 
New York Medical Journal. 

New York Ledgtir. 

New York Herald... 


/^nr Little Ones and the Nursery . 

V^ur Little Men and Women... 

On bard and Garden. 


P oultry W^orld..... 

opulur Science News. 

** Gardening (new sub’s only). 

“ Science Monthly. 

Practitioner, The. 

Pansy, The. 

Paper Trade Journal. 

Peterson’s Magazine .. 
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ural New Yorker. 


S cribner’s Magazine. 
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SpiTuIative Philosophy (Joumal). 

Scientific American. 

“ “ Supplement.. 
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he Daily Tribune (Chicago). 
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We can furnish any other periodicals with Good Health at about the same rates as above, 
clubbing journal furnishes a premium, we will supply the same at publisher’s rates. 

COOD HKAIrTH f’UBItlSHIXG GOMf^ANV. 

.BATTLE CREEK, MICH.. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 




CALIGRAPHS, 

HAMMONDS. 

REMINGTONS, 


And all Cheaper Makes. 


Type = Writers, 

New or second-hand, of any make, bought, sold and exchanged. 
Good machines at half first cost. Get our prices before buying. 
It will pay you. Everything guaranteed. Full line of Drop 
Cabinets. Largest stock in the country. Send for Catalogue. 

NATIONAL TYPEAVRITER EXCHANGE, 

j6i La Salle Street^ CHICAGO^ ILL, 


jCHICAGO & GRAND TRUNK R.R. 


MiCHiCAy ( Teivtkal 


Tim eiTabl ellnjeffect* De com be r^9,|l888. 


“the NIAGARA FALLS ROUTE.” 
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tStopa only on signal. VVhoro no time is given, train does not atop. 
Tralna run by Oentral Standard Time. 

Valparaiso Arrommodal ion. Battle Oeek Poesenger, Chicago Posaen- 
ger, PL Huron Posaenger, and Mali triiiuM, dally except Sunday. 

PaoiOo, Limited. Day. and Atlantic Elxpreiwee. daily. 

Sunday Passenger. Sunday only. 

GEO. B. REEVE. W. .7. SPICER, 

TrtijSic Mnnnu^r. tjuncral M»nagfr, 


Oceap Stcaipslups.l ^ge 

MIDLAND RAILWAY, of Lnglaiul. The pictur¬ 
esque route from Liverpool to London. Drawing room sa¬ 
loons by day trains without extra charge. Fast express 
trains. Through tickets to London, Pans, or any part or 
Europe. Baggage checked through from residence or liolel 
in New York to hotel, residence, or railway station in Lon¬ 
don. Time tables, maps and all information at the com¬ 
pany’s office, st 6 i Broadway, corner of Warren St., New 
Vork. M. H. HURLEY, Agent. 
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7.10 
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^Connects with railioada diverginu. 

T a V * 


--tCJonneota with L. E. and W. 

and L. N. A. AO. lOonnecta with a W. A M. iConnects with O.B. A 1. 
and L. 8 . A M. ^ 1i Connects with L. 8 . & M. 8 . and Grand Trunk 
•»(^nnwct 8 with T. A. A. and N. M, ttConnecIa with railroailH diverging 
andSteambout lines, d Daily, All other Tralna daily exi'epi Sunday. 

^ 0. W. Ruggles, 0. E. Jones, 

General Pass A Ticket Agent, Chicago. Ticket Agent, Battle Creek. 



THE FAIRY TRICYCLE. 

Easy, Cheap, Healthful, Graceful. Best for girls, 
adults, and invalids. Onfy praciii^l machine for 
cripples to run by hand power. For circulars address, 
FAY M’F’G CO., Elyria, O. 





L ocated on a beautiful eminence near the pleasant city of Mount Vernon, Ohio, with attractive 
groves, flowing springs, and picturesque surroundings, it ofters 

SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO INVALIDS. 

This Sanitariiini is conducted on thoroughly scientific ^Ttinciples, and in keeping with the modern 
rapid advancement in the methods of doing lirst-olass samtarium work. The methods of treatment 
indude every variety of 

AVaterBalli, tlleclrlc Bath, Sun Bath. Static. Faradic and Galvanic Electricity, 
Massag^c, Manual SwedNh jtlovomcnts, Pneuniatiu Treatiuent 
for Diaeased Condition of the Lungs. 

SPECIAL line.s of Treatment for Diseases of the Eye, Ear, Nose, Throat, and all Catarrhal 
Affections, and Diseases of Women. No remedial agent of known value excluded. 

PHYSICjVL crLTirRE, Dr. Sargekt's System, will be employed for developing and strength¬ 
ening patients in all advisable cases. Special advantages afforded those suffering from chronic dis¬ 
eases. An able corps of lady and gentlemen physicians, two of whom were for j-ears connected with 
the Saniiariuin at Battle Creek, Mich. Attractive loctition, commodious bnildingSy pleasant, well-fur¬ 
nished rooms, employs the best system of heating, ventilation perfect, A desirable place to spend the 
winter, Prices Reasonable. For further particulars, address, 

MOUNT VERNON SANITARIUM, Mount Vernon, Ohio. 



























































































The American Watchmans Time Detector 



This ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT is designed to and does keep 
an exact record of the doing of the night watchman in any estab¬ 
lishment where it is in use. It is an accurate and faithful guardian 
of your premises during the night. 

It is simple^ reliable, and absolutely infallible. Cannot be tampered 
with. Thousands of testimonials from the first concerns of the world. 




The Cleveland Eleetrieal Manufacturing’ Co., 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Hills Milk Aerator, 

IS A DEVICE FOR DISa LACING ANIMAL HEAT and 
GASP^OUS ODOR fro.m .milk, with atmospheric 

OXYGEN, WHILE WARM FROM THE COW. 

IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN 

PURE MILK, 

You are interested in this process of aeration. 
Complete details on receipt of iwo-cent stamp. 

E. L. HILL, Patentee and Manufacturer, 

WEST UPTON, . - - - WORCESTER CO., MASS. 



Does 'Cycling aid to vigorous appe¬ 
tite, good digestion, exhilerated spirits, 
f innocent pleasure and health for all ? 

YES! 



Would the majority of American riders of Erst-class 
machines have ridden for ten years, and continue to ride 
Columbia Bicycles and Tricycles, if they were not the 
best? 

NO! 

The mostcomprehensIve'CyclIngcatalogue published, freeupon 
3pplic3tioni 

POPE MFC. CO., 

79 Franklin Street Boston; 12 Warren Street, NE^w York; 
291 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


iciwLita'i 

SOME OK OUR SPECIALTIES ARK 


Helps lor Scliool Teachers, aside from their Text Books . 50.50 

Helps for S. S. Teach 4 TS. .. .. 25 

Helps for J uvunile Temperance Work ; Out lit for Beginners, — ... 30 

“ “ “ Advanced Outfit, .. 50 

Chart tor Home Instruction,.,, . . .. . . 50 

Chart and Book, for Insuuctioii,. 1.00 

The “Medical Temperance Journal,” an excellent imported Scientific 

English Quarterly, per aimtiin, ..... 1,00 

“The Tobacco Problem,'’ by Meta Londu (the best oil ibis topic), _ t.Jtj 


Chromo Cards for all Seasons, and at all prices from 25 cts. per 100 to 
50 ctB. each. 

Card Booklets <u new device), all with Temperance Mottoes. Books 
selected for S. S. and other Libraries. Supplies looked up and qucslious 
answered. Give us a call. Address, 

Jl I 4 IA COLM.VN, Supt. Lib. Dep't, N. W. C. T. U., 

47 Bible House, New York. 




HEALTH 

TEMPERANCE 

TRACTS. 


A series of 25 four-page 
tracts, covering nearly the 
whole ground of the subjects 
of Health and Temperance, 
at marvelously low rates. 

.\ddress. 


GOOD HliA L fll PUB. CO., Baltic Creek. Mick. 


A lcoholic poison, ij-.sni 

the Temperance Question published. Statements brief, concise, 
and to the point. 128 pages, 25 cents. Address, 

I GOOD HEAETH PUB. CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 


eOOD SENSE 

Corded CORSET WAISTS 


ERFECT 
FIT 
lor nil 
otfoa. 



P PCT/br Health and, 
D QO I Comfort 

THOUSANDS 

Htm* ill list! by 

BEAUTIFUL 
WOMEN nnd| 
HEALTHY 
CHILDREN 

S HtA/ictiongitaranteodL 
or WMme// returned, 

Ferris’Patent 

RING BUCKLE. 

at hip for 

hose/,,, 

Suppor- ' 
lers. 

TAPE flwteuci BUTTONS. 
Cord>F<liEL‘ Buiioa UuIm. 

Buttons *» fr»nt— 

lu»'»‘ul of Cl««p». 
OhildrrM-.Oii .70 .75 
.V*Wfu*-.70 .76 .90 .86 
Tuung 1.00 I.IO 

Ladi«!i—\.W 1J95 1.60 
1.75 2,00 

Mailed free on receipt of 
prioe—Send for Clrcul 
and Price List. 
PERRIS BROS., Mfrs: 


IIBSUILL FIEM) & fO., mirAMl. U linln$ak Western 

FOR SALE by ALL LEADING RETAILERS 





































The Oldest and Most Extensive Sanitarium, 
Conducted on Rational and Scientific 
Principles, in the United 
States. 


gPECIAL y^DVANTAGES. 

An elevated and piotnresqne eite. Remark- 
aldy saluhriouB Burroundinga. “Water of ox- 
traordiiinry purity.*'—Prtf/. A, B. Prescott. 
Baliis or every description. 

Electricity in every form. 

MasBUge and Swedish movements by trained 
manipulators. 

Pneumatic and vacuum treatment. 

All sorts of Mt'chuniral Appliances. 

A due Gymnasium with a trained director. 
Classified dietaries. 

rnequaled ventHation, perfect sewerage. 

Artificial climate created for those needing epeeial conditions. 
Thoroughly aseptic surgical wards and operating rooms. 

All conveniences and comforts of a first-class hotel. 

Incurable and offensive patients not received. 

Not a “pleasure resort,*^ but an excellent place for chronic invalids who 
need special conditions and treatment not readily obtainable at home. 






BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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